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BOOK ONE 



OUR SOLDIERS 



The Soldier and the War 



FOR the first time in its history the nation is raising an 
army, an air force, and a navy whose numbers before 
this war is over may total ten million men. 

Never before has America raised an army so large, so 
well equipped, so well trained. Never has it raised an army 
more uncertain about what it fights for. 

After a year of war the mind of the American soldier, like 
the mind of the American civilian, is troubled. It is full of 
questions about the purpose of the war, what kind of world 
is being born of it, how it is going to be fought, how long it 
will last. The soldier is haunted by doubts about the motives 
and the fighting qualities of his allies and disturbed by un- 
certainties about the firmness of the home front. The first 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor found him fighting gallantly 
and well on many a far-flung battlefield. But back in America 
the doughboy, in disturbing numbers, was still unconvinced 
that the war Is desperate and will be long, and was even 
cynical about the motives for which we are fighting it. Be- 
tween the soldier and the civilian there was a gulf, but be- 
tween the soldier in camp and the soldier in the front line 
there was another. 

That this condition exists is disturbing. It need not be 
surprising. The mind of the soldier in camp reflects the 

3 
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thoughts o civilian America, and America went into this 
war not only militarily but mentally unprepared. That has 
happened before in the world's history. But this,^ unfortu- 
nately, is an ideological war and we have gone into it, soldier 
or civilian, without an ideology. 

That is unfortunate because we are fighting a total war 
and are unlikely to win it unless, like our enemies, we give 
ourselves to it body and soul It is unfortunate for other 
reasons. The enlistment of so large a proportion of our adult 
population to risk their lives for a common cause will have 
fateful consequences in peace as well as in war. Huge armies 
and navies, once created, tend to obey laws of their own. 
Sometimes, as in Europe, they have made kws for every- 
body. They will not do that in America. But it scarcely needs 
the reminder that the ten million who return will be a fifth 
of the voting population of the country for a long time to 
come, to indicate how great an influence they may exercise 
on the peacetime as well as the wartime history of this na- 
tion and, through it, on the course of world affairs for many 
years to come* 

That influence, if wielded in organized ways, could have 
significant results. And it is likely that attempts will be made 
to organize it. There is little danger in the United States, 
perhaps, that it would lead to militarism. The Army itself is 
seeing to that so far as it can. It has taken care to instruct 
the soldier, as part of bis indoctrination, that the men and 
women of the armed forces of the United States are citizens 
of a democracy. "They are," says the Army, "the servants 
of the people as is the government. Were they to become 
Its masters, democracy would perish. In time the majority 
will be returned to civil life and will have the same privileges 
and duties as other citizens. They will exert political force 
according to the validity and vigor of their political ideas. 
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They should not expect to do more than that. Hence Irre- 
sponsible talk about the political implications of the growing 
strength of the armed forces, epitomized in such phrases as 
'this army will return some day and run the country/ is only 
for those who have not yet taken an accurate measure of 
their wartime responsibility. It is not a proper subject for 
those who are conditioning the thinking of military per- 
sonnel." 

These are wise words. But there are other dangers. The 
decision in the fall of 1942 to take the 18- and 19-year-olds in 
preference to the older married men means that this will be 
a young man's army such as the United States never had 
before. The 18- and the ip-y ear-olds will enter the Army at 
the most impressionable age. They will mature in it and 
leave it with characters formed in large part by what they 
have seen and done in it, and particularly by what they have 
been told and taught. The Army will have to be father and 
mother to them, and teacher as well. The Army will have 
to accept, if perhaps unfairly, the responsibility of fitting 
them not only to be soldiers but to be citizens when the war 
is done. It will have to fit them not merely to be citizens of 
the United States but world citizens as well. For if this war 
breeds another crop of young isolationists, as did the last, it 
will have prepared the ground for a third world conflict. 

The youths who enter this Army will not only mature as 
members of it but will mature abroad. The returning soldier, 
after the first World War, brought back with him to some 
countries the seeds of Communism; to others the germs of 
Fascism. In this second World War our young men will 
again be exposed to both infections. It would be well that 
they should be protected against these by the antiseptic of a 
militant democracy. 

And when the soldier comes home? He has been told that 
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if he left a job to go into the Army it will be waiting for 
him when he returns. And whether he had one or not he 
will expect one. There is no reason why he should not have 
it, but it may take time. Will he be willing to wait? If, while 
he seeks a job, union organizers should try to erect a tollgate 
across the path that leads to it, will he have the patience to 
argue the point? There are forces in this country that would 
urge him, for their own purposes, to take the question into 
his own strong hands. At the end of that false road he would 
find Fascism and betrayal. But he will be less likely to travel 
it if, before he goes forth to fight at all, he knows that he 
fights for an end that is definite, desirable, and democratic. 
If we agree with him now what this war is about, he will 
know what to expect and what to strive for when it is over. 

All this is something that should have been provided for 
him by his teachers and his leaders, but has not been. The 
Army is doing what it can to make good the deficiency. For 
the first time in the nation's history it has a voice in the 
education of American youth. It has provided an "Orienta- 
tion Course** which, with the aid of films and lectures, en- 
deavors to show the soldier his place in the war and the 
pkce of the war in history. 

But the Army's time is short. In a few months it must train 
and toughen the soldier as well as teach him. Such urgencies 
leave little opportunity for ideological grounding. It is with 
the hope of helping the soldier and those whom he defends 
to understand why he must fight, what he fights against, and 
particularly what he fights for, that this book has been writ- 
ten. It will review what the Army tells the soldier. It will 
seek to provide a background for this official teaching by 
indicating how our isolationism made this war possible; 
how and why our enemies hope to win it; and finally, and 
most important, what we may gain from it. (This is most im- 
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portant because, as It happens. It is very much on the sol- 
dier's mind.) 

The general argument of this book is that this is a world 
revolution as well as a world war, that the revolution will 
continue even though the war ends and that it would be 
quite possible for us to win the war and yet lose the revolu- 
tion. The trend of that revolution is toward the full employ- 
ment of the world's resources and the devices of modern 
technology in the interests of an ampler life and a wider 
opportunity for the common man. The machinery we have 
made and the skills we have devised must be used to provide 
jobs and plenty for all who are willing to work. But in the 
process of using that machinery we must not turn men into 
machines. We must co-operate for the collective welfare and 
not coerce. Since this is possible neither under Communism 
or Fascism we can win our revolution at home and abroad 
only by professing and practising a dynamic democracy. By 
any other road we may well arrive at Communism In Europe 
and Fascism in the United States. 

The author of this book was himself a soldier in the last 
war and for a time one of the civilian lecturers in the Army's 
Orientation Course for this one. His other qualification Is a 
profound conviction that in the hands of the young Ameri- 
cans who are going forth to do batde in many lands today 
is not only their own fate but the fate of our generation and 
perhaps of many to follow. It will be theirs not only to win 
the war but the peace, and what they believe will be even 
more important than what they do. The views he expresses, 
of course, are entirely his own. 

Why must our young men fight? They must fight, first, 
because It is the law of the land, because from time Im- 
memorial it is the young men who have fought wars, and 
because in a modern war only young men can fight at all. 
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They will have to fight because America has been attacked 
and is in deadly danger. They will have to fight because they 
fight for sheer survival. That is why they must fight. It is 
not the only reason why they should. There is also more to 
fight for than Americans ever fought for before. The War of 
the Revolution brought independence. The Civil War pre- 
served unity. The first World War gained a breathing space 
which was not used. The second World War can bring a 
better America than we have ever known and a world young 
men will be fortunate to live in and young Americans most 
fortunate of all. The way of life our sons can make theirs 
if they so desire will be far richer than we have ever enjoyed 
even here in America where life has always been fairer than 
elsewhere. It will be that kind of world if young America 
wants it that way, because if we win, though others may 
have given their blood and labor in fullest measure, it will 
have been America's strength and staying power which in 
the sight of all men brought the final victory. 

Because all these things are true the goal is great and the 
necessity is dire. Americans who never wanted anything but 
the right to be left alone to build their own country and their 
own way of life are now opposed by an enemy whose goal 
Is domination of the whole world. Because in the whole 
world this is the richest prize and potentially the strongest 
power it was inevitable that its enemies never could leave it 
alone. Germany could no more leave America unmolested 
than she could bypass Russia, although she was already 
locked in a death struggle with England, and Russia was 
willing to leave her in peace. Japan could so little ignore 
America that even before she began her five-year struggle 
with China she had begun to lay her plans for Pearl Harbor. 
The torpedoing of United States ships in United States 
waters proceeds according to plans made by Germany before 
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she ravaged Poland. The attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
occupation of the Aleutian Islands had been so long planned 
by Japan that a Japanese intelligence officer dared to write 
a book about it which was published in Tokyo in 1940. Not 
only the preliminary moves of the Axis in this war but the 
final victory of the Axis nations over America, the peace 
they would dictate to her, and the sort of government they 
would set up here were discussed by Hitler in Berlin and the 
Japanese Army in Tokyo before the war ever began even in 
Europe. The actual words of Hitler are on record; Japan's 
years of preparation for war with the United States speak 
for themselves. 

These things are to be seen by anyone who cares to ex- 
amine the record. It is not necessary to be a scholar or a 
strategist to see how inevitable was the attack of the Axis on 
America, even if America herself had never lifted a finger 
to interfere. One needs only to read the words of German 
rulers and Japanese generals and to believe them. Transla- 
tions of these plans, predictions, and threats are to be found 
in every library in the United States: some of them will be 
quoted in this book. But few Americans have read them and 
of those who did most have simply refused to believe them. 

Among those who have never understood that the United 
States could no more avoid a war of survival against Ger- 
many and Japan than a well-fed deer can hope to escape at- 
tack by hungry wolves are some of the young men who are 
putting on Uncle Sam's uniform today. Some of them have 
come unwillingly to the Army from a background of isola- 
tion and pacifism. They would grab a rifle as quickly as the 
next man against an enemy which had landed on America's 
shores. They would fight him with their bare hands if they 
had to. But because they were Americans, ready always to 
mind their own business if other people would mind theirs, 
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they believed that America would be left alone by the world 
if only it would leave the world alone. Because they did not 
want anyone else's land or wealth or resources they were 
ready to say, like the Miller of Dee, "I envy nobody, no, 
not I, and nobody envies me." 

When it looked as if America would be drawn into the 
war they said resentfully that she had nothing to gain, that 
she would not be fighting for herself but for Europe, for the 
British Empire,, for a thing called democracy, and what was 
it anyway? They said that Europe had been nothing but a 
source of trouble and Germany was welcome to it if she 
wanted it; and that this was nothing but another imperialist 
war in which America had no business. When France fell 
and Europe was overrun and the slow torture and death of 
Poland began, they were shocked and shaken but found 
comfort in the reflection that these things happened in 
European wars but need never happen here. When the draft 
came they hoped it would miss them, and when it did not 
miss them they said they would learn soldiering if they had 
to, but the sooner it was over the sooner they could forget 
their bad luck. 

And then came Pearl Harbor. While soft words of peace 
were still on the lips of the ambassadors of Japan the war- 
riors of Japan delivered their treacherous, long-prepared at- 
tack, which cost the lives of more than a thousand Ameri- 
cans, the loss of many a proud ship and of America's posses- 
sions in the western Pacific. What had the United States 
done to provoke that attack ? She had warned Japan of the 
consequences of continued aggression against the peaceful 
governments of her neighbors. She had asserted her right 
not to trade with an aggressor nation. But four years before, 
when Japanese airmen had bombed the U.S. gunboat Panay, 
sunk her, and killed or wounded many of her crew, the 
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United States had allowed the act of war to pass with noth- 
ing but an apology and an indemnity. That was not the 
conduct of a nation seeking war. 

And yet there were young men here then, and there are 
young men here now, who say among themselves, if not 
openly, that this would never have happened if the United 
States had minded its own business. They say that if Wash- 
ington had allowed Hider to have the British Empire, and 
Japan to have China, they would have been satisfied to leave 
America alone. Just why a conquering nation on the make 
should prefer the deserts and jungles of the British Empire 
or the arid and overcrowded land of China if it could have 
the United States the richest prize in the world and until 
recendy one of the worst defended is something which it 
has never occurred to them to ask themselves. They do not 
ask such questions because they are not in a mood to reason 
about whether they should fight but to resent the fact that 
they must. 

If our young men have such ideas, however wrong and 
dangerous they may seem to us, it will do no good at all to 
grow purple-faced over them. After all, such ideas are not 
new, or confined to America. The young men of France had 
them while there was still a France and the young men of 
Holland and Belgium and Norway too. So did the young 
men of England for a time, though they know better now. 
Some young men in Canada still have them. If American 
boys think that way it is because of what they have read in 
their newspapers, heard from their fathers, and were not 
taught in their schools. They are no better and no worse 
than American young men have always been. If they have 
to fight in this war they think unnecessary they will fight 
bravely. Unfortunately, courage is not enough. The spirit 
of let Vfight-and-get-it-over-with is the spirit of watching the 
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clock. Watching the clock Is commonly interpreted in peace- 
rime as a sign that a man's heart is not in his work. And it 
does not take one any farther in war than it does in peace. 
Those who have it will soon find themselves up against 
young fanatics who yearn and thirst for the battle and the 
victory. And the victory they thirst for is not victory over 
Russia, or Europe, or England only, but the whole world. 
Does anyone doubt it still? Then what was the marching 
song of the young Nazis as they swung through the streets 
of Berlin long before this war began in 1939? 

Heute gehocrt uns Deutschland, 
Morgen die ganze Welt. 

Today Germany is ours, 
Tomorrow the whole world will be. 

No, it would do no good to blame young Americans for 
the ideas with which some of them began this war. But it 
would be unfair not to warn them that, unless they change 
those ideas, this war will not be won. It will not be won 
because these ideas in American minds are the chief weapons 
in Adolf Hitler's arsenal He has helped as far as he could 
to put them there. He sowed them first in the minds of the 
European democracies, only there the policy into which they 
sprouted was called appeasement instead of isolation. The 
change of name did not make any difference; the ideas be- 
hind it were the same. If Hitler had not felt that he could 
count on such ideas he would never have dared to go to 
war at all. 

When the history of this war comes to be written men 
will say that the greatest battle of all was fought in the mind 
of America. It has not been a victory for Hitler but it has 
been a long and successful delaying action. It kept the United 
States from arming herself when Germany was arming. It 
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kept her from getting into the war while she could still find 
strong allies. It made Pearl Harbor possible. Pearl Harbor 
brought America into the war, but it did not bring all 
Americans into it. A soldier who does not believe that it is 
going to be the most thrilling and the most important busi- 
ness of his life is a soldier not mentally mobilized for this 
war. For that is how the soldiers of Germany and Japan and 
Russia and China think of it. They are in it with everything 
they have. The only unconquerable thing in the world is the 
human spirit. Against a man in whom that has been aroused, 
no part-time soldier can hope to hold his own. 

When America truly understands what it is fighting for 
this batde will have been more than half won. When that 
happens the American Revolution will have been reborn. 
American soldiers will go into war again with the noble 
"Batde Hymn of the Republic" sounding in their ears: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored. 

There will be anger in their hearts and before their eyes 
the vision of a better and a sunnier world. And whatever the 
pacifists will say, the' hate will be as holy as the vision. For 
If ever there was an enemy to be hated it is this swaggering, 
goose-stepping, Heil-howling nuisance of a nation, this whin- 
ing, blustering, bloodthirsty bully which for a hundred years 
has hindered the peace of its neighbors and now declares that 
God has appointed it the overlord of the whole world. 

For the second time in twenty-five years Americans have 
had to leave their jobs and their homes and their sweethearts 
because this cruel, cantankerous, and criminal-minded na- 
tion is running amok. This time it must be whipped back 
into its corner as Christ flogged the money-changers out of 
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the temple. And It will be the lot of young Americans to do 
it. They have no choice because Hitler has left them none. 
Not Europe, nor the British Empire, nor Imperialism, nor 
the Four Freedoms have driven them to war but Hitler. 
They are going out to fight the Germans as their fathers did 
before them to fight the Germans and their new allies, 
the murderous, jittery, lying little brown men of Japan, with 
their god-complex and their stab-in-the-back technique. But 
this time it is to be hoped they are going to finish the job. 
They are going to make the world unsafe for "god-appointed" 
dictators and "god-descended" emperors, but safe for Ameri- 
cans and men of good will everywhere. It will be a world 
where a man or a nation can sleep soundly of nights, and 
get up to earn a living in the morning knowing that the job 
will be there and the living better than any the world has 
yet known. In the process they are going to build a better 
America which will regard its citizens as its wealth, their 
welfare as its only end, and measure its production of com- 
fort by the need of its workers and not the greed of its 
profiteers. 

To win the war we are producing more than we ever 
dreamed, even in a nation which has always outproduced the 
world. If we can produce this much to make the lives of our 
enemies miserable in war we can produce as much to make 
the lives of our own people happy in peace. Every year, now, 
sees us doing what honest men the year before swore was 
impossible. Henry Kaiser, who never built ships before, now 
builds a ship a day. Henry Ford, who used to build cars, 
can now turn out a bomber an hour. If our minds can keep 
up with our hands we shall some day look back on all this 
and say that it needed a war to show us how to plan for 
peace. By that time American cargo planes as big as flying 
warehouses, and passenger planes the size of excursion steam- 
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ers, will be carrying American goods and American tourists 
around a world no bigger in flying time than the Thirteen 
Colonies were in Washington's day by coach and saddle- 
horse. While our bodies are following the sun around the 
world, and almost matching its pace, shall we still be timing 
our minds by horse-and-buggy standards, and wearing the 
horse's blinkers the better to do it? If we win this World War 
shall we keep the war in our hearts and throw the world 
away as we did the last time? 

Many say that we will. They say that when our young men 
have got the job of beating the enemy over, they will come 
back to America and build a fence around it that will reach 
up to the stratosphere. They say that this will become a 
hermit continent like Japan before Commodore Perry dug 
her out of her isolation. That is what they say. As a prophecy 
it is not important, because it is based on a total miscalcula- 
tion, not only of what the future is bringing us, but even of 
the trend of today. Before this war is over, even if we win 
it, the world that some have talked so glibly of shutting 
out will have kicked in our doors. It has already made it 
almost impossible for unconvoyed ships to leave our har- 
bors. It is true that when this war is over Americans will say 
"Never again.'* But what they will mean is not "Never 
again will we fight another World War" but "Never again 
will we let another World War be fought." 

But meanwhile there are many with minds still back in the 
Isolationist Age, which might as well be the Ice Age for 
all its relation to the world of today. And some of than have 
come to the Army to "get the job over with.* 9 An astonishing 
number of them believe that the war will be over before they 
ever see service in it. The Army leaders, of course, know 
better. The Army is planning for a long war. It has to be 
long if we are to win it, since the Axis nations have already 
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entrenched themselves in positions from which it will not be 
easy to blast them out. The soldier will be with the Army and 
the war for a long time. During that time his life will be 
arduous, exciting, difficult, and dangerous as the soldier's 
life always is. But the American soldier in this war will be the 
best-paid and the best-cared-for soldier the world has yet 
known. He will be better off economically than the average 
civilian. He will get $600 a year even if he is single, and to 
that will be added board, lodging, clothes, recreation, and 
medical and dental care which would cost him under civilian 
conditions another $1,000 a year at least. He will pay no 
income tax. Add these up and you get the equivalent of an 
income higher than that of the average young American in 
peacetime life. And while the lot of the soldier is better in 
this war, the lot of the civilian is harder. The expert war 
worker makes more than the soldier, but the government 
will be taking much of it back in taxes and savings, and 
under price control and rationing there will be less that he 
can buy with what is left. 

It is true that the war means to many a young soldier the 
interruption of his education or his career. But if he regards 
the war as merely an abnormal interference with his plans 
he loses sight of one all-important fact. That is that modern 
war, which is total war even for the democracies, abolishes 
the normal everywhere. The only career which can be pur- 
sued in a modern war with success is a war career. A struggle 
which can be won only by the exertion of the full power 
of the nation exalts the soldier and lowers the status of the 
civilian. In the end it allows only the absolutely essential 
civilian to prosper. Already public opinion is cracking down 
on the profiteer and before this war is over profiteering may 
become more dangerous than fighting. 

As for the skilled worker in war industry who may seem 
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to be making a good thing out of this struggle, his prosperity, 
like the task of the soldier, is based on war and will end with 
the war. But the soldier who left a job to fight has been 
guaranteed by law the opportunity to resume it. He will have 
priority. Civilian workers have already been thrown out of 
work by the war with no such guarantee. Many of them, like 
the salesman, have seen their jobs disappear with no cer- 
tainty that they will ever return. 

The soldier, if he desires it, may even continue his educa- 
tion in the Army. He has a choice between "noncredit" 
courses at a cost of two dollars each, or "credit" courses which 
are offered indirectly by the Army by arrangement with 
seventy-seven colleges. Half the cost of the credit courses to 
a maximum of twenty dollars is paid by the government and 
the balance by the student. They are, of course, correspond- 
ence courses. The student is encouraged to learn what will 
make him more useful to the Army, but so wide are the 
Army's requirements that the catalogue of courses reads like 
the usual college curriculum. A student whose education 
has been interrupted by the draft may in large measure con- 
tinue it while in service, and eventually it may even be pos- 
sible to graduate while still in the Army. This does not mean 
that he will find himself in a foxhole with a rifle in one 
hand and a textbook in the other, but it does imply that he 
may spend his leisure, while behind the lines, improving 
his mind and his prospects. 

The end of the last war found thousands of men overseas 
who could not be brought home for many months. Two 
thousand of such men were placed by the Army with English 
and French universities and an AJEJF. university was estab- 
lished for others. Last time such arrangements had to be 
improvised: this time they are being planned in advance. 
Arrangements have already been made with Oxford Uni- 
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versity In Britain, and with Melbourne University in Aus- 
tralia, and others are being negotiated. The soldier will be 
educated while he waits to be demobilized and he will be 
given vocational guidance if he needs it. 

It is possible not only for a soldier to continue an inter- 
rupted education in the Army but to get an education there 
which he might never have been able to obtain in civilian 
Me. Some come to the camps completely illiterate. They are 
taught to read and write and may go on from this rudi- 
mentary stage to higher levels if they so desire. Many, per- 
haps the majority of soldiers will leave the Army knowing 
more than when they went into it. 

There is something else the young soldier is not likely to 
take into account. That is that once he reconciles himself to 
the task the nation has set him, comes to understand the 
tremendous issues involved in this war and the fact that he 
has been chosen to resolve them, he will know a peace of 
mind denied to those who stay at home. The civilian in a 
total war is fated to feel frustrated and futile. But the soldier 
serves directly. The soldier who accepts the war and conse- 
crates his energies to the job of winning it becomes a fatalist. 
When he faces danger he may know fear but the fear passes 
when the danger passes. It is difficult to overrate the com- 
pensations of comradeship or the reassurance that comes 
with the feeling that one is part of a great company of one's 
countrymen working like a beautifully articulated machine 
toward a common goal. 

Many, in fact, find a spiritual peace in wartime that a 
competitive civilization denies them in more normal times. 
I know men who have made good since in civil life and yet 
who look back to the first World War as fondly as to a first 
sweetheart. I know a few who have even dieted and exer- 
cised and lied about their age and tried to memorize the 
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small letters on the eye-test chart in the hope of getting into 
this young men's war that some young men don't want to 
get into. 

I know another man who wore an officer's uniform in the 
last war but never saw the front line. He had a melodious 
tenor voice and a talent for organization and managed to 
sing and organize himself into concert parties and welfare 
activities until the fighting was over. He is now in public 
life. One day, in a mood of bitter frankness, he confided to 
me. "I thought I was clever," he said, "and I suppose, in a 
way, I was. I was so clever that I shall regret it to the last day 
of my life. I would give anything just to have been stupid 
like you." 

What we old men did in the last war does not matter now 
except to ourselves. And we have no place in this. This is a 
young man's war. It has to be because modern war is such 
a fast and difficult business that only the young can learn it. 
It will be the skill and the will of the young American soldier 
against the skill and the will of the young German and the 
young Japanese. The young American is the product of a 
democracy, which means that he has been permitted to make 
up his own mind and has been thrown on his own responsi- 
bility. The young men of the Axis have not been encouraged 
to think, nor allowed to choose their course. They have been 
taught instead that their duty and happiness are to serve the 
state, and since the end of the state is conquest they have 
been trained from infancy for war. 

Has the young American who has been allowed to think 
for himself the guts and the know-how to match the young 
Nazi, trained to the instinctive, deadly reflexes of a beast of 
prey, or the young Japanese, who lives on rice and a few 
cents a day but believes that the gods have bred him to drive 
the white man from the Pacific? It is easier to be a young 
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carnivorous animal at the heel of your Fuehrer, or to murder 
and rape at the dictate of your gods. But democracy is diffi- 
cult. It Is hard to think for yourself. It is not easy to make 
war when you love peace or to kill when killing has not 
been bred into you. It is hard, in other words, to be an 
American. But what other choice would any American 
make? 



What the Army Teaches 
the Soldier 



r | ~*HE dictatorships have taught totalitarianism to their 

JL youth like a religion. The democracies have not even 
defined democracy for their young men. It was supposed to 
be the job of the schools. But since the first World War the 
schools have seen mostly democracy's faults. It took a second 
World War to teach them its virtues. That was why, before 
Pearl Harbor, the drafted soldier felt no enthusiasm for a 
war which because it offered no immediate menace to 
America did not seem to be his war. Nobody had ever told 
him that democracy was indivisible. 

This was a dangerous situation. The Army leaders had 
been appointed to fight and not to preach. But they saw that 
to get young Americans to give the best that was in them 
some preaching would be necessary too. While the Nazis and 
Japanese felt and proclaimed that they were fighting for a 
new world order, the democracies felt that they were fighting 
only for liberty and the sanctity of their frontiers. These 
motives did not operate until the invader was actually at the 
door. That was why the apostles of the new world order 
although that turned out in practice to be a disorder of death 
and ruin were able to destroy the democracies one by one. 
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Democrats who said they would fight only for their own 
democracy, and would fight for it here but would not fight 
for it there, were only part-time democrats. But their enemies 
were totalitarian, which means men who are all-out at all 
times and everywhere for what they believe in. 

The democracies were like sheriffs whose jurisdiction 
stopped at the county line. This is a situation that delights a 
dictator as it delights a gangster. It enables him to assemble 
his tommy-gun in full view, but complete safety, until the 
time comes when he is ready to shoot the sheriff in the back 
and help himself to what is lying around. That is why the 
Dillingers, and the Pretty Boy Floyds, and the Baby Face 
Nelsons were able to kill and rob and rape in one state after 
another until all honest Americans in the form of the federal 
government sent the G-men after them. The G-men had 
only one advantage over the state police but it was enough. 
It was that they understood their job was to wipe out public 
enemies wherever they found them. It never even occurred 
to them that it would be wise to wait until Dillinger or Nel- 
son crossed the threshold of the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington with a sawed-off shotgun in his hands and started the 
war- They would have considered that dangerous. G-men 
can't afford to be isolationists. 

Neither can soldiers. And so the Army decided to take a 
hand in their education. The most important result of its 
concern for the morale of the soldier was the establishment 
of the Orientation Course as an integral part of his training. 
It was created by an order issued in November of 1941 by 
General George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. It was 
defined as a study of events political, economic, and military 
leading up to the present war, with a continuous program 
of study of current war developments. It took tentative form 
as a series of "canned" lectures prepared by the War Depart- 
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ment's Bureau of Public Relations and delivered by selected 
officers to their men. The lectures were supplemented by 
talks by civilian specialists on different aspects of world 
affairs. 

In the next twelve months the Orientation Course was 
developed in scope and transformed in character. The fall 
of 1942 found it in the capable hands of Major S. L. A. Mar- 
shall, a distinguished newspaperman who had been the 
youngest American officer to be commissioned in the first 
World War. In the interval it had revealed itself to be too 
academic in method. The "canned" lecture material had been 
intended only as a guide for officer instructors, who were 
expected to base upon it lively and discursive talks with their 
men, with discussion to follow. Few officers were found, 
however, who were capable. of handling the material in this 
fashion. The general tendency of officers, in fact, was to 
view the course negatively. The men were greatly interested 
in it but critical of its form. They complained that the lec- 
turers did not "speak our language" and that questions were 
choked off instead of invited. It was obvious that the Army 
did not understand the purpose of orientation. The Army, 
like most armies, believed that only the strictly military 
virtues of courage, skill, and discipline were necessary to the 
soldier. The Army did not see that this was an ideological 
war in which some of the most important weapons are the 
intellectual ones. 

The soldiers themselves had a far better comprehension of 
the need of orientation and its purpose. As one of them ex- 
pressed it, "We need ideas that will help us stick together. 
We talk about these things a lot among ourselves." Actually 
the best results from the course as originally conceived were 
obtained at Camp Croft where it was carried on principally 
by a staff of enlisted men. They did the lecturing and, under 
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the guidance o a capable orientation officer with more 
imagination than his fellows, they prepared news matter for 
circulation throughout the camp. 

It was obvious that orientation was necessary, that the 
men wanted it, but that it must be prepared in more ac- 
ceptable form. After some experimentation a shift was made 
from the spoken word to the pictured act. The fifteen origi- 
nal lectures were reduced to seven which developed the fore- 
ground rather than the background of the war. They brought 
the war up to the moment. The background was supplied 
not by lectures but by films. Seven films, prepared in Holly- 
wood under the capable direction of Frank Capra, with such 
luminaries as Walt Disney and Anton Litvak lending their 
talents, constituted the orientation series. Another thirteen 
films were prepared for what was known as the "Know your 
Enemy" and "Know your Ally" series. Eric Knight, English 
writer of best sellers, put on an American uniform to go back 
to his own country and there help make a picture which 
should explain it for the benefit of American soldiers. The 
German film of this series was in the nature of things not 
made in Germany. But it explains with great fidelity the 
military ideas of Clausewitz and the Machiavellian policies 
of Bismarck. 

The orientation films, strangely enough, are based almost 
entirely on enemy picture material. But they are master- 
pieces of selection which hoist him with his own petard. In 
unguarded moments, unrehearsed gestures, and betraying 
expressions, he is made to reveal himself. There is a shot of 
Mussolini, grinning at Goering, which speaks volumes. The 
evidence is overwhelming, because authentic. Explaining it, 
underlining it, is the voice of Walter Huston. 

The new method is far more entertaining and convincing 
than the old. In orientation, as in some other fields, obviously 
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"the play's the thing." The soldiers grasp it more quickly, 
remember it longer. It speaks the universal language. The 
lectures now last only half an hour and are followed by a 
fifteen-minute question-and-answer discussion on demo- 
cratic lines. This technique seems likely to prove as educative 
for officers as for men since it requires them to be articulate 
and to know their subjects thoroughly. Some of the questions 
are searching, for the educational level of this World War II 
Army is tenth grade, whereas that of its World War I prede- 
cessor was only sixth. It is higher, in fact, than that of the 
population of the United States as a whole. 

What does the Army tell the soldier about the cause of 
war, the aims of peace, the policy of the United States toward 
the enemy and toward our allies? It aims to tell him, as a 
general principle, nothing but the truth, but the truth in 
perspective. It seeks always to be objective. Even when dis- 
cussing such debatable subjects as the military and foreign 
policies of his country it is frank and dispassionate. It admits 
that the traditional belief of Americans in our ocean-guarded 
immunity from attack was responsible for grave weaknesses 
in American military policy. It points out to the soldier that 
indifference to military problems between wars allowed what 
should have been a technical question to become a political 
one. It indicates that the only two courses open to the United 
States were either to make herself militarily strong enough 
to stand alone or to seek allies, and points out that she did 
neither. 

On the home front, it does not seek, either in its orientation 
lectures, in its news services, or in its camp newspapers, to 
gloss over such imperfections in our war effort as labor dis- 
putes, whether they take the form of strikes or lockouts. It 
does not soft-pedal political developments or election news, 
holding that the soldier has a right to be interested in them as 
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a citizen; but it insists that so far as the Army is concerned 
they be treated with complete objectivity. It tries to present 
our democracy as it is, and not as a Utopia. 

The same objectivity is discernible in the Army's treat- 
meat of that topic of constant interest to the soldier our 
allies, are they doing their share, and how good are they 
anyway? "Our enemy," the soldier is told, "is not one coun- 
try. It is a highly integrated military mechanism made up 
of the total might of Germany, Japan, and Italy, with their 
satellites. We can prevail over those forces only if we train 
and work and discipline ourselves as a nation, and at the 
same time build a front with our allies that is superior to the 
front of the enemy." 

No attempt is made to deliver panegyrics on the subject 
of the United Nations. "The need," it is pointed out, "is not 
whitewash but understanding. Truth will serve the purpose 
if we see our allies as they are heroic peoples who have 
carried on against great odds, whose military purblindness in 
the past has never been worse than our own, whose share of 
the war's burdens has thus far been vastly greater than our 
own, and whose military cause is so inseparably linked with 
ours that any hurt to their position must react violently upon 
us. Talebearing such as would create doubt of an ally, rumor- 
spreading such as would beget mutual suspicion, or the circu- 
lation of anecdotes such as develop friction between forces 
engaged in a common enterprise are all self-inflicted wounds. 
This is a military wisdom: Until we have done more, let us 
speak less of what others have failed to do; when we have 
done more, the matter will be of no moment." 

The story sent by one American news agency about the 
Dieppe commando raid in the summer of 1942 devoted one 
thousand words to the handful of American soldiers who 
participated in it before it mentioned that any Canadians 
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were present. Since Canada contributed the overwhelming 
proportion o the raiders, and lost 60 per cent of them in that 
bitter engagement, there was deep resentment in the senior 
British Dominion. The Army lets nothing of that sort hap- 
pen in its information services. It has warned against "the 
policy of overplaying everything done by American forces 
and underplaying the contribution of allied forces" as a 
course which will "lead to a conceit in ourselves and con- 
tempt for those who fight beside us." 

The Army teaches respect for our allies, including those 
whose territories have been occupied and whose govern- 
ments are in exile. The soldier is told, for instance, that the 
military defeat of France does not prove that the French 
people are cowardly, decadent, or worn out. The French peo- 
ple, he is reminded, although conquered are resisting, and at 
the peril of their lives. For this reason America's attitude 
toward the people of France should be one of high regard 
and respect. 

Of all the United Nations the soldier is most eager for 
information about two Great Britain and Soviet Russia. In 
answering his questions no effort is made to evade or gloss 
over the internal difficulties of the British Empire or the 
incompatibility of Communism with the American way of 
life. The Russians, it is pointed out, are fighting to maintain 
their right to determine how they will be governed, and it 
is for exactly the same reason that democratic America re- 
jects Communist ideas. No attempt is made to prove that 
Russia's invasion of Finland and the Baltic buffer states was 
morally defensible, but it is pointed out that possession of 
this territory was of great military value to Russia when 
Germany attacked her. 

The Wendell Willkie party which returned in the autumn 
of 1942 from its world-girdling tour reported Russian dis- 
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appointment that Americans had not learned properly to hate 
their enemies. The Army does not teach hate. It tries to con- 
vince the soldier of the complete justice of his country's cause 
and of the evil character of the forces which oppose it. It 
acquaints the soldier with the atrocities committed by the 
enemy when those atrocities have been well authenticated. 
It believes that the soldier with this background will auto- 
matically begin to hate the enemy as he reaches the front 
line. 

But if the American soldier is not taught to hate his enemy 
he is also not encouraged to make those nice distinctions be- 
tween Axis governments and Axis peoples which some civil- 
ians like to draw. He is told that he is fighting not only the 
rulers, systems, and ideas but the peoples of the Axis, since, 
while the war endures, they are being used in combination 
against the United Nations and are therefore indivisible. 
"We are not combating Hitlerism only but the combination 
of forces which would impose Hitlerism on our world . . . 
To instruct that Hitler wrought this evil on the world single- 
handedly or with the aid only of his party henchmen is to 
exculpate the German Army and to ignore the history of 
prewar Germany. The questions require answer: If Hitler 
were to die tomorrow, would the forces which have put 
Germany at war with the greater part of humanity die with 
him? We know that they would not do so because they were 
aiming at the same military ends before his rise to power, 
and they must continue to seek those same ends until they 
are confronted by an unmistakably superior military power. 
Yet, in that hour, the concentrating upon Hitler as the foe 
we fight in Europe would become a bankrupt policy. Hence 
the need to continue looking beyond the symbol to the thing 
itself, to the nature of the forces which compose it and the 
historical roots of the matter ." 
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"Likewise," the soldier is told, "we cannot overthrow the 
Japanese military caste short of complete defeat of the Japa- 
nese people such as will compel them to submit to our disci- 
pline. In the eyes of the Japanese people, the emperor is a 
divine being. His person is not sacred, however, from the 
viewpoint of the armed forces of the United States." 

About Italy the word is that the United States is fighting 
her rulers, her Fascist ideas, and finally her people. "They are 
the enemy until they put down their arms." But the soldier 
is not taught to despise the fighting quality of the Italian 
soldier or, in fact, of any other enemy. The Italian soldier, it 
is pointed out, would fight harder if he had more belief in 
Fascism. To pretend otherwise would not only be detri- 
mental to Allied propaganda abroad but would be a needless 
affront to loyal Italo-Americans. 

A topic of burning interest to the soldier, even more than 
to the civilian, is how long the war will last. It is a question 
impossible to answer and the Army does not claim to be 
able to answer it. But it tells its members frankly that there 
is no reason to believe this will be a short war. It does not 
encourage them to hope for such short cuts to victory as civil 
conflict in the Axis nations. 

"Stand fast or go under," is the Army's teaching. 
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HOW the Army tries to "orient" the soldier has now 
been described. At best this should be a mental and 
spiritual preparation of the young fighter for his ordeal. But 
the Army's time, as has been pointed out, is short. The Army, 
too, suffers from inhibitions. Like all armies it is a highly 
conservative organization, jealous of its traditions, doubtful 
of innovations. Even if it were not it would be impelled to 
move slowly by the realization that it is under the suspicious 
eye of the politician and subject to all the cross-currents of 
criticism that complicate the course of a democracy. 

Even if the Army had a free hand in the conditioning of 
our young men for combat as the young German or the 
young Japanese soldier is conditioned it would still face an 
almost impossible task. The German Army has no such 
problem, for the young soldier comes to it already educated 
for war. Ever since 1933 education in Germany has been di- 
rected toward the mental, spiritual, and physical preparation 
of the nation for conflict and conquest. Education has been 
merged with Nazi philosophy to produce "a new type of 
militant young German." Before he comes to the Reichswehr 
the Nazi party has educated him to be a Fascist, just as before 
the young Russian enters the Red Army the Communist 
party has conditioned him to be a Communist. With the 

3 o 
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Japanese militarism is more than an ideology: it is a religion. 

We would not raise a crop of young militarists in the 
United States even if we could. But there is no reason on 
earth why we should not produce a generation of ardent 
young democrats who would have been taught not only to 
demand the freedoms of democracy but to glory in its re- 
sponsibilities. To do less is to be unfair to our young soldiers, 
for there is nothing more spiritually sustaining for the man 
who must kill or be killed than a glowing conviction that he 
fights for a noble cause. That is the only armor against fate 
that has yet been invented. 

It may be asked why this should be necessary, since our 
soldiers, where fighting has been called for, have fought 
gallantly and well. But a soldier's life is not all fighting. How 
about our young men now garrisoning the Caribbean, and 
feeling restless and frustrated amid the languors of a tropical 
climate? And how about the alarming percentage of young 
draftees who break down mentally under the strain of army 
life? Psychiatrists maintain that a stricter examination would 
have weeded out many of them, but it is at least arguable that 
fewer would have come to grief if they had been given a 
more ardent faith in what they fight for. 

The Army's Orientation Course should be expanded in 
line with the ideas of those who are now capably conducting 
it. It should be placed on an equal footing at least in the 
case of the 18- and 1 9-year-olds with actual military training. 
And there seems little reason why it should not find an im- 
mediate place in the curricula of the high schools and col- 
leges which are educating the i8-year-olds of 1943 and 1944. 
The young American, like the young German, would then 
come to the Army already prepared spiritually for his role. 

Let us learn from our enemies where we can. Whatever 
we may think of the cause for which the German fights, his 
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training has made him glad and proud to be a soldier. The 
American Committee for National Morale, reporting on 
German Psychological Warfare, declared in 1941 that "The 
German soldier is considered by himself, as well as by the 
nation at large, a member of the privileged brotherhood. No 
guardhouses are maintained by the German Army. The very 
idea of one soldier watching over another with a gun is 
repugnant to the basic German military ideal. The lack of 
guardhouses is based on the fundamental consideration that, 
if a soldier commits a criminal offense which requires his 
imprisonment, he has no right to remain a soldier . . . The 
offender is summarily and dishonorably discharged from the 
army, to which he can never return, and he is turned back 
to the civilian authorities." 

If the German soldier can be made to feel so proud to 
fight for the right to oppress his fellow man, why cannot we 
imbue our young men with at least an equal enthusiasm for 
the noblest cause for which men have ever struggled, or ever 
will? Are we ashamed of our way of life? 

We are not, of course. If our young men need conditioning 
more than those of Germany for this war it is because there 
is not only much that they must learn but unlearn. They 
must unlearn the mistaken attitudes of isolationism. Isola- 
tionism had been the traditional policy of the nation before 
the first World War. Our inability to keep aloof from that 
conflict was a warning that the policy would no longer serve. 
But the warning was not heeded. The first World War not 
only confirmed us in our isolationism on this continent but 
gave it an emotional coloring that it had lacked before. 

On the morrow of that war, and on the eve of this, youth 
was counseled by its leaders not to repeat the alleged mistake 
of its elders. It was urged not to be misled as they had been 
to take up arms to make the world safe for democracy. Sir 
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Galahad, questing for the Holy Grail, had cried: "If I lose 
myself I save myself." But that was the bunk, youth said. 
The lesson of World War I, if any, was that Sir Galahad 
had been taken for a ride. He had tried to save the world 
and got no thanks for it. If he had not exactly lost himself 
he had lost his illusions and a lot of valuable time that might 
have been better spent. There was much talk, even in Europe, 
of the Lost Generation. Here in America, the theme was 
more plainly expressed. "Don't be a sucker," the young 
American was urged, "like your old man." 

Some old men who had fought and not noticed that it 
had made America more popular in the world or democ- 
racy more secure sounded the same note. Wars, they said, 
settled nothing. Wars were made by the bankers and the 
munition makers. The propagandists had a hand in them 
too. The war had not helped anything. It had not even 
helped Europe. Let Europe stew in its own juice and let 
America mind her own business. None would dare to at- 
tack her so Americans could afford to be pacifists. This time, 
by God, the Yanks weren't coming. 

Do you remember it? It was not so long ago. It was so 
short a time ago that the echoes have not died away yet. 
When my friend James "Scotty" Reston, in his Prelude to 
Victory, urged his fellow men recently to stop arguing and 
start fighting, this is what the critic of one Washington news- 
paper wrote: 

"It does not seem to have occurred to him (Mr. Reston) 
that there is a flagrantly obvious reason for the general 
apathy. He does not seem to have considered that the 
present war has been presented to the American people in 
almost the identical guise of the kst one. In that one we 
were told to hate the Kaiser. We were told that we had 
no quarrel with the German people but were fighting a 
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system which was Inimical to freedom everywhere. We 
were told that Germany was the aggressor. We were told 
that, once we made a tremendous effort, world conditions 
would be better. We believed all these statements and we 
did all that we were told to do. 

"We hated the Kaiser. We kept an open mind toward 
the German people. We loathed and feared militarism. We 
believed that the war guilt lay on the German rulers. And 
we put our utmost into the war effort because we believed 
that, with the removal of the German rulers, militarism 
and the threat to freedom would be ended. Well, write 
Hitler for Kaiser, and Nazism for militarism, and you 
have the exact setup today, 

"But hardly had the shooting ended when we were told 
that our hatred of Wilhelm had been hysteria; that Ger- 
many's militarism had been forced on her by Britain's 
imperialism; that Germany was not the aggressor at all, 
and so on. And the dream of a better world did not come 
true. Europe's nations, given their freedom and their 
chance to have done with militarism once and for all, 
Immediately went to quarreling and arming. And we 
heard we were bloodsucking misers ... A nation, like 
an individual, is capable of only so much. And the propa- 
ganda artists of the first war did their job too well. They 
turned every trick that has been tried in this one and 
turned most of them better. The people remember. 

"It seems plain that this war cannot be fought on that 
plane. It cannot be fought as a moral crusade so soon after 
the utter collapse of a former moral crusade. Actually, It 
is a stark struggle for survival and the people would re- 
spect that statement because they know that it is true. To 
holler to them about peace ideals and enemies of democ- 
racy is pretty much a waste of breath . . . We are fight- 
ing for our lives and our territory. Savers of^the universe, 
coming with their panaceas, might very well take notice 
o that elementary fact. It's a lot more moving than fight- 
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ing for the democracy of die Koreans or the four freedoms 
of the Croats." 

I have quoted this pronouncement at some length because 
it is such a beautiful example of the soul-sickness, self-pity, 
and slipshod thinking about the last war that made this one 
its inevitable sequel. Note the lament that "We were 
told . . ." "We believed all these statements . . ." "We did 
whatever we were told to do." It is as if the deluded devotee 
of a departed dictatorship were speaking and not the citizen 
of a democracy which has uninterruptedly enjoyed from one 
war to the next freedom of speech, the secret ballot, and an 
unmuzzled press. 

"And the dream of a better world did not come true . . .** 
You don't make a better world. You dream it and if it 
doesn't come true you cry about it. 

"Europe's nations, given their freedom and their chance 
to have done with militarism once and for all, immediately 
went to quarreling and arming." Holland and Belgium and 
Norway, for instance, went to quarreling and arming and 
finally attacked Germany. 

"A nation, like an Individual, is capable of only so much.** 
(Tell that to the Chinese, or the Russians, or the Germans.) 
"This war . . . cannot be fought as a moral crusade so soon 
after the utter collapse of a former moral crusade ... to 
holler about peace Ideals and enemies of democracy Is pretty 
much a waste of breath." 

Does this make sense or is It fake disillusionment masking 
real defeatism? What It seems to mean is that we must fight 
because we have been attacked but that we should not fight 
for anything because there Is nothing to be gained. It means 
that the Nazis are right and the "pluto-democracies" have 
nothing to offer their citizens but the hope of regaining a 
war-worn but still narcotic "normalcy." 
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"Normalcy," of course, was the postwar ideal of World 
War I. But it is doubtful whether it would seem good 
enough for the young men who are going forth to fight in 
World War II. For after all, normalcy allowed white faces 
to grow whiter in sweatshops and black bodies to agonize 
for the edification of lynching parties. Normalcy begrudged 
two hundred millions to prevent the war which is going to 
cost two hundred billions to win. Normalcy has seen the 
job seek the man in wartime and yet insisted that he be al- 
lowed to rot in idleness in peace. Normalcy in 1930 was will- 
ing to let fruit spoil on the tree, throw fish back into the sea, 
and plow wheat back into the earth to keep prices up, but 
in 1942 was begrudging the subsidies that might have kept 
prices down. It is quite likely that to our youth in their in- 
nocence normalcy may seem not normal at all. It may even 
seem to some of them, who bear its scars on their souls, like 
a black and bitter dream from which they have waked to a 
war which at least needs and can find use for youth. 

No, that normalcy was never worth fighting for. And it 
is not what youth is being called on to fight for today. The 
suckers of the last war were not those who took part in it. 
They were those who, having done so, allowed themselves 
to be persuaded that all they wanted in exchange for their 
blood was the mixture as before. They were not suckers be- 
cause they were soldiers but because, having fought, they 
insisted that they had fought for nothing and left the job 
half done. They were suckers because, having warred with- 
out knowing what they warred for, they did not know what 
use to make of their victory. If these men who had gone 
through the valley of the shadow of death were taken for a 
ride it was by the isolationists and the vested interests of 
reaction who persuaded them that their journey should end 
at the dreary halfway station of the usual. They had earned 
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their right to a new world. They sold it for a mess o pottage 
known as the soldier's bonus. They joined veterans* or- 
ganizations and voted against the League of Nations. They 
talked like amateur Fascists. These men who had brought 
a new hope to an old world returned to their own to be- 
come the strong-arm gang of normalcy. They came back 
from a war to save democracy and beat up labor organizers 
and terrorized "radicals." When the Great Slump arrived 
they agreed it was the fault of the Great War. All they did 
and did not do belied what they had fought for. It was as if 
they had warred, not against Germany, but against change. 

That was a strange thing since all life is change. It is the 
normal condition of existence. So true is this that democracy 
was designed chiefly as an instrument by which change 
could be achieved by precedent and persuasion, whereas dic- 
tatorships are primarily mechanisms for causing or prevent- 
ing change by force. What the advocates of the "normalcy" 
of 1921 cried for was in reality abnormal. It said No to prog- 
ress and denied that Americanism which had dizzied the 
world with its readiness to scrap and renew. When the 
bottom fell out of it in 1933 we knew it for the sham it 
was. 

The men who found their way to Europe in 1917 lost their 
way when they returned. They could not read the lesson of 
the first World War in time to prevent the second. They 
dismissed it as the foolishness of wicked men in a good 
world. They did not see that it was the last warning to 
our civilization to mend its ways. 

We lost our way and we lost our illusions and we blamed 
the loss on everybody but ourselves. The youth who grew 
up after the war listened to us and decided to take a short 
cut to disenchantment. They would not fight and become 
disillusioned : they preferred to be disillusioned and not fighL 
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At Oxford in England and at Princeton in America the 
"Veterans of Future Wars" decided by vote that, come what 
might, they would not put on a uniform. Where their elders 
"had threatened to anticipate Fascism they preferred to copy 
Communism. They were determined that their mistake 
should not be to fight and forget, but to remember and re- 
fuse. They talked in meeting and marched in parade. They 
listened in derisive silence to stern presidential words on 
the White House lawn. As war grew more probable they 
grew more voluble. 

In July of 1941, after some of us had discussed its likeli- 
hood on the public platform at Charlottesville, Virginia, a 
graceful young man arose from the audience and posed a 
question. 

"We have been told," he said, "by the older generation 
that things are in a mess and we should go to war. As a 
member of the generation which will have to fight this war 
I should like to be told just why it is our job to clean up 
this mess." 

Ernest Lindley, who was our chairman, met the occasion 
squarely. "You will have to clean up this mess," he said, 
"for the same reason we had to clean up one in our time. 
For I should like to remind the questioner that every man 
on this platform today did his share of fighting in the last 
war." 

I have thought of that youth since. I wonder whether he 
is in uniform and whether he wears it gladly. If his attitude 
was irritating to us his question had point. We had helped 
to make him what he was, for though it was true we had 
fought in our time we had not finished the job. We had 
blamed others for our failure and said that success was im- 
possible. And now that we saw danger coming, and would 
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rouse youth against it, our words were remembered against 
us. It was no phrases of ours but Pearl Harbor's rude per- 
suasion, that woke our young men to war. 

Fortunately for us who would like to feel we have some- 
thing to say to those who stand today where we stood twenty- 
five years ago, this is not a conflict of age against youth. It 
is a fight of young men against young men. All over the 
earth they stand embattled. Only in countries that have ac- 
cepted defeat, like Vichy France under Petain, does age reign. 
Elsewhere the young men are pushing to the front- to die 
but also to command. 

The youth of Germany are the last hope of Hitler. They 
are the counters with which he gambles for victory. They 
are the only new thing in his New Order. The youth of Ger- 
many have had no choice. From the cradle they have been 
trained for killing and conditioned for conquest. They are 
as lethal as young panthers, and now that their Fuehrer has 
set them on us we can take hope only from the mettle of our 
own sons. As these go forth to battle we realize how little 
was done to prepare their souls for their ordeal We refused 
them guidance because we were determined that they should 
be allowed to make up their own minds. But our sin, at 
worst, was one of omission, whereas Hitler's deliberate mur- 
der of the soul of German youth is a crime for which Hell 
and history will remember him. 

One wonders if the young men of the democracies feel, as 
did the youthful Hamlet, that 

"The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!** 

It is a natural feeling. But it is not a just verdict. For life 
has quality as well as length, and of the two quality is far 
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the more important. For in years no life ever seems long 
enough, and at best no life is very long. But the quality of 
life may rise so high for an hour or a day that all that went 
before seems but preparation and all that follows after but 
anticlimax. 

I can remember a battlefield of the last war over which I 
walked one morning as carefully as though I trod a chalkline. 
And in a sense I did. For although the morning was bright 
the shadow of death hovered close and had already fallen on 
many. Some slept quietly in it; others had still to make 
peace with their bed of earth. Inside a red-hot tank were 
ashes that had been its crew and near the charred wreckage 
of a plane lay the crushed body of its pilot, who had pre- 
ferred burial to cremation. The air was alive with the hiss- 
ing of bullets and though we had neutralized many of the 
German batteries the ground rose and danced at the peremp- 
tory bidding of high explosive. Never have I had more oc- 
casion to fear death and never did I feel so alive. 

I could feel the hairs on my head; I could smell the grass; 
I could almost hear it growing. Though there was many a 
fine aerial dogfight overhead I was conscious of the thin, 
blue beauty of the August sky, and although on that apoca- 
lyptic morning one could see tanks, infantry, artillery, and 
even cavalry in simultaneous action I can remember almost 
as vividly the diamond sparkle of the dew and the golden 
flash of an occasional butterfly. To this day I can recall that 
vivid sensation of living but I cannot recapture it. A poet 
may feel such things in peace: I felt it for the first and last 
time on August 8, 1918, afterwards described by the German 
General Ludendorff as "the black day of the German Army 
in the history of the war.'* 

It has been the privilege of this generation to live in the 
most testing age that history has known. Well could it ex- 
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claim with Tom Paine that "These are the times that try 
men's souls.*' There is no certain recipe for making men 
happy, but one of the surest of them is that men should feel 
themselves great. Greatness demands the great occasion and 
that comes seldom in human affairs. But surely no greater 
occasion has ever offered than this world clash between two 
civilizations, one professing as its ideal all that is noblest in 
pagan and Christian thought, the other deliberately embody- 
ing the evil and cruelty held in check by reason and religion 
for more than two thousand years. Certainly, in the history 
of mankind, there has been no such decisive moment. When 
Attila's Huns were defeated at Chalons, when Charlemagne 
drove back the Magyars, when Charles Martel saved France 
from the Islamic butchers in 732, and when John Sobieski of 
Poland turned back the Turks before Vienna in 1683, men 
may have felt with justice that fate hovered over their bat- 
tleground and civilization hung upon their victory. But 
pregnant with consequence though such struggles were, 
none of them singly involved the whole world nor the whole 
domain of human thought and conduct. None of them was 
both a world war and a world revolution, a battle of the 
body and still more a battle of the mind. 

If we win this war we may be sure that history will not 
grudge us its headlines, nor posterity its thanks. If we lose, 
the writing of history will be in the hands of our enemies, 
who hold that truth is what they wish to believe. They will 
deal with us as the Romans dealt with Carthage. They will 
erase our accomplishments and sow salt upon the record so 
that not a trace of our hopes and strivings remains. What 
did the German Army organ, the Deutsche Wehr, write in 
1935? "The war of the future will be total war not only in 
the employment of all forces but also in the sweeping nature 
of its decision, In other words, total war means the com- 
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plete and final disappearance of the vanquished from the 
stage o history." 

Particularly will the Nazis be at pains to obliterate the 
record of America, for they cherish against America some 
of that peculiar resentment that they felt for their own states- 
man Stresemann and for their own Weimar Republic. They 
hated America because America was a democracy, they de- 
spised her because she was peaceful, and they feared her be- 
cause she was prepared to deal reasonably with Germany 
and to call forth reasonableness in return. 

If we want to know how Hitler will rewrite American 
history we can derive some idea of it from his conversations 
with Hermann Rauschning, while that now disillusioned 
German was still a Nazi. There, for instance, we can read 
Hitler's comment on the American Civil War: 

"The beginnings of a great new social order based on 
the principle of slavery and inequality were destroyed by 
that war, and with them also the embryo of a future truly 
great America that would not have been ruled by a corrupt 
class of tradesmen but by a real Herren class that would 
have swept away all the falsities of liberty and equality. 

"Equality of whom? Of the descendants of the old 
Spanish ruling families and of the Swedish settlers with 
the degenerate masses from Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, 
with all the scum of East Baltic and Balkan Jewry? . . . 
National Socialism alone is destined to liberate the Ameri- 
can people from their ruling clique and give them back 
the means of becoming a great nation. I shall undertake 
this task simultaneously with the restoration of Germany 
to her leading position in America. Have you forgotten 
that the declaration of German as the national language 
was lost by only one vote in Congress? The German 
component of the American people will be the source of its 
political and mental resurrection. . . ." 
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In other words, what Schicklgrueber-turned-Hitler- 
turned-Fuehrer-turned-Wotan hates about America Is pre- 
cisely what America is its democracy, its equality, its hos- 
pitality, and its peaceableness. His aspiration for America is 
what America rejected "a great new social order based on 
the principle of slavery and inequality." The things Amer- 
ica stands for are precisely the things that he attacks. Inevi- 
tably the things that Hitler represents must either destroy 
America or be destroyed by it. No halfway measures are pos- 
sible. This is America's war. 

It is America's war because Hitler's theories of race purity 
and of the inevitable and everlasting superiority of the 
Nordic give the lie to the whole practice of Americanism. A 
"pure-blooded" American is an impossibility. There is no 
such thing unless it is an American Indian. The United 
States, in the main, was founded by Englishmen, but there 
is less than 50 per cent of British blood in the Americans of 
today. Only some fifteen million Americans would qualify 
as of German descent and therefore of Hitler's elect. Under 
Hitler's new caste system, probably a third of the inhabitants 
of Chicago would be beyond the pale. 

The American has come from everywhere to America. 
The last hundred years of American history have seen an 
eager influx of recruits from every corner of Europe, flock- 
ing to join this great pageant of the common man marching 
so confidently under its banner of democracy toward an 
ever-brightening future. The American belief was that what 
counted was what you were and not where you came from. 
America was a country and a way of life which could take 
any assimilable race and make Americans out of them in 
one generation. The nation which had become a nation be- 
cause it did not believe in the divine right of kings to coerce 
colonies also stubbornly refused to admit the divine right of 
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one race to coerce another. If we search for the origins of 
this war, we shall find one broad, clear path that leads us 
back to the Revolution which founded the United States. 
Many of us have fallen into the habit of thinking of that as 
a war between two countries the United States and Eng- 
land, Actually it was almost as much of an American Civil 
War as that nearly a century later between the North and 
the South. It was a war between Whigs and Tories be- 
tween men who believed at least theoretically in government 
by and for the people and men who believed that privilege 
should rule and that what is, is right. A struggle of the same 
kind but of lower degree had been going on and continued 
to go on between Whigs and Tories in England. This war 
seems to be finally deciding it in England for the successors 
of the Whigs. 

When the revolutionaries won they gained more than 
freedom for themselves. They gained it eventually for Eng- 
lishmen and Canadians and Australians as well. Ninety per 
cent of the present British Empire was acquired after the 
Revolution. It was held because the Revolution had taught 
Britain that Englishmen abroad would insist on the same 
liberties as Englishmen at home. 

But before the effect of the Revolution was felt in the Brit- 
ish Empire it spanned the Atlantic to become the chief in- 
spiration of the French Revolution. That revolution was 
finally checked by Napoleon. It produced a fiery nationalistic 
spirit and, since it had been a people's revolution, the first 
huge people's armies that Europe had ever seen. Napoleon 
misused that spirit and those armies to destroy the revolu- 
tion and finally to enslave Europe. It took Europe so long 
to find this out that in his first campaigns Napoleon was 
hailed as the liberator of Europe. He was the man who 
would set it free from the shackles of monarchy and make 
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a New Order. Napoleon was defeated. But the coalition of 
forces necessary to defeat him fused thirty-nine separate Ger- 
man states for the first time in one union. Thus was sown 
the seed of that greater Germany which Adolf Hider rules 
today with a power greater and more despotic than that of 
any German emperor. Hitler, like Napoleon, also came to 
power during and because of a revolution. Like Napoleon 
he misused it to conquer Europe and found himself face to 
face with Britain and Russia. But unlike Napoleon, who 
had made an ally of the United States, Hitler must face 
America too. For the America of today had grown too great, 
the world too small, and the ambitions of Herr Hitler were 
too boundless not to make a clash inevitable. And Hitler dif- 
fers from Napoleon in this: that he demands to rule, not 
only over the bodies and possessions of men, but over their 
opinions too. 

The opinions that Hitler cannot tolerate and has sworn 
never to tolerate are just those which you could not evict 
from the mind of an American without leaving him as for- 
lorn as a haunted house. Yes, not from any American, for 
not even some of our own amateur Fascists would know 
their own minds when Hitler the interior decorator had 
finished with them. When they saw in what manner their 
minds had been refurnished, they would regard them with 
horror. For to men grown to middle age in the climate of 
Christianity, the moral nihilism of Nazism is beyond com- 
prehension. 

This war will not only decree what people shall be domi- 
nant in this world. It will determine its whole moral, social, 
and political system. It will decide whether democracy Is to 
persist or to pass away. And that means something vita! to 
American soldiers because America means democracy. The 
very first setders of America came here to escape autocracy 
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in the Old World and so did the millions who swarmed after 
them. They brought with them seeds of democratic ideas 
which flowered quickly in the rich soil and free air of the 
New World and gave birth to this great and liberty-loving 
nation. It will be the fate of young Americans to reverse this 
process. It will be their privilege to replant the seeds of de- 
mocracy in Europe. This war is only a continuation of the 
American Revolution on a world scale. 

In New York Harbor, with her face toward Europe, 
stands the statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. But 
liberty can die in the light as well as in the dark. There are 
times when example is not enough, tasks which demand 
not peace but the sword. The task of young America today 
is not only to enlighten the world but to set it free. It has 
been destined to prove to tyrants once more the age-old les- 
son that nothing is more terrible than a free people when 
once it has been roused. The torch of liberty, once quenched, 
has never been rekindled except with flint and steel. When 
young America goes forth carrying the one in its hand, it 
must have the other in its backbone. 



How to Be Friendly 
though Allied 



ONE of the more unfortunate by-products of that Iso- 
lationism which helped to bring about the war as 
was remarked In an earlier chapter was that It made us 
unwilling to form alliances and distrustful of those nations 
with whom we might hope to contract them. 

We are In the World War despite all our striving to keep 
out of it and we have formed alliances of a kind with some 
thirty-six United Nations, little as alliances are to our taste, 
But our isolationism, though it has become Impossible as a 
policy, persists as an emotion, and though we are lending 
and leasing many things to our allies our complete confi- 
dence is not among them. 

If Great Britain had accepted the peace which the Nazis 
offered in 1940 after the fall of France, or had lost the Bat- 
tle of Britain a few months later, It Is highly unlikely that 
In 1942 the United States would still have been able to ap- 
pend a question mark to every conquest by Hitler or Hiro- 
hlto. And if Soviet Russia had not stopped the Reichswehr 
before Moscow in 1941 and at the Volga In 1942 who could 
have found comfort In the prospects for 1943? 

And yet in the Ml of 1942 an observer, listening to the 
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conversation in military mess hall or civilian living room, 
might have concluded that the chief issue in this war was 
whether India should immediately win her independence 
from England or have to wait for it until the war was won. 
An intelligent and distinguished American of liberal opin- 
ions, expanding this theme, solemnly assured me that, so 
far as the Far East was concerned, this was actually a war 
to drive the white man out o Asia. When I reminded him 
that the important fighting in the Far East for five years 
had been going on between yellow man and yellow man, 
and assured him that what he and his fellow liberals were 
really doing was to swallow Japanese propaganda which had 
failed to convince the Filipinos, he looked pained but un- 
convinced. And yet the great majority of Filipinos had un- 
derstood that their enemy was not the United States but 
Japan, and had not refused to fight the Japanese merely be- 
cause their independence, like India's, was to be deferred 
until after the war. 

So much for Anglo-American relations. As for our rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, this helpful remark from one of 
Mr. Randolph Hearst's "In the News" columns might be 
quoted: "Matters seem to be progressing very favorably in 
R uss i a f or Russia. Of course Russia is not a full partner of 
the United Nations. She is a semi-partner of the Axis. She 
is making friendly treaties with Japan protecting Japan on 
her Siberian frontier . . . Let us not too trustfully send all 
our arms to support Russia. We may need some to oppose 
Russia if later she should line up with Japan." 

This glittering gift to Dr. Goebbels, whose dearest wish is 
precisely that the flow of arms to Russia should cease, could 
be matched by many an equally choice sample of anti-British 
propaganda. One isolationist journal of large circulation 
adopted a somewhat subtler procedure. It ostensibly resigned 
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Itself to Anglo-American co-operation In the war as a neces- 
sary evil. But In every seemingly objective reference to It was 
to be detected one drop of poison of an arsenical quality 
obviously designed to be cumulative in effect. It Is a well- 
known technique. lago used it to bring about the murder 
of Desdernona and the suicide of Othello. He also achieved 
his own destruction, but malice seldom counts the cost until 
it is too late. 

Perhaps It Is needless to worry about the organs of Isola- 
tionism, if isolationism is all they represent. Events have al- 
ready been hard on them and will bear harder. As the war 
goes on, as the danger becomes clearer, and we pay more and 
more heavily for our unpreparedness, it may become risky, 
as well as Inexpedient, to carry the tune for Dr. Goebbels, 
Meanwhile, what is important is that our soldiers who are 
to fight in many lands with the help of our allies, and the 
public as a whole, should grasp that in a global war a nation 
should thank God that It has any allies at all. When they 
kill the soldiers of the Axis, or even when they do no more 
than keep their own territories inviolate, they make our own 
task that much easier. When they falter, when they weary, 
when they meet with misfortune, they should not be criti- 
cized by those who have come at the eleventh hour to the 
vineyard where the grapes of wrath are being trampled out. 
They should be pitied and they should be prayed for. The 
prayer should be: "Thank God that they hold: please God 
that they continue." 

Napoleon used to say: "Let me fight allies.** What do the 
German conquerors think about It? Let us quote General 
Adalbert von Taysen, writing in the Handbo&J^ of Modern 
'Military Sciences in 1936: "The advantage of coalition is 
generally the numerical superiority of material and persoa- 
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nel. The allied interests and war aims, however, are seldom 
completely unified and sometimes even contradict each 
other. In addition to the lack of unity and mutual under- 
standing, other weaknesses are mutual distrust o the states- 
men, dissension among the military leaders, and the many 
difficulties arising from the geopolitical conditions of time 
and space. Thus the advantage of numerical superiority may 
be neutralized by unexpected frictions and obstacles. Fur- 
thermore, allies of equal strength are seldom willing to con- 
cede anything to one another . . . Unless there is a hopeless 
numerical inferiority, the unified command of the single 
nation will have a great advantage over the separated and 
loose organization of the allies.'* 

It makes one a little heartsick to realize how thoroughly 
the predictions of this German military historian have been 
realized, how inevitably "lack of unity and mutual under- 
standing," "dissension among the military leaders," and "un- 
expected frictions and obstacles" have made themselves felt 
in the war effort of the United Nations against the Axis, how 
much incomprehension there has been of each other's diffi- 
culties and how little tolerance and good will have tempered 
it. It is, perhaps, that imperfect thing called human nature 
which is at fault. But it has been the sort of human nature 
that makes one long at least for the simple loyalties of the 
wolf pack which defers its snarlings until it has pulled down 
its prey. 

Allan Michie of Time and Ufe has related how, a few 
weeks before Pearl Harbor, American officers asked him 
why the British "can't do anything about anything." A little 
later still when he returned to the United States he heard "so 
much perverted talk against the British that it sounded as 
though America had declared war on Great Britain instead." 
The attack on Russia has not been against the fighting qual- 
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Ities of her generals and their soldiers but against her relia- 
bility as an ally. The assumption was that in this most des- 
perate war America still had a choice between fighting on 
Russia's side or not and therefore between helping Russia 
or not. Fatuous as such an assumption may seem* it appar- 
ently prevailed in high quarters In the spring of 1942, when 
President Roosevelt had to write stern letters to the War and 
Navy Departments to compel them to release the arms and 
equipment promised to the Soviet armies under the Mos- 
cow Protocol. At that time United States aid to Russia was 
50 per cent short of promises. 

Fortunately there are few Russians In the United States 
to be Insulted by such gratuitous reflections on their relia- 
bility and tenacity as those of William Randolph Hearst, 
and one of the few merits of a controlled press is that they 
can be kept from the Russian people. But British soldiers 
and sailors in the United States who had never opened their 
mouths about Pearl Harbor have heard plenty about Singa- 
pore and Crete and Tobruk Its sudden fall to surprise, not 
its long resistance to siege. A Canadian officer told the au- 
thor how, when he sat In uniform in a fashionable Wash- 
ington hotel, three American civilians at a near-by table 
seemed determined to force a quarrel on him to prove that 
the fighting qualities of the British Empire were low. He 
himself had already proved the contrary In the first World 
War and the Canadian commandos were a few weeks later 
to demonstrate at Dieppe that their stock had not deterior- 
ated. The incident would have been unimportant If it had 
been unrepresentative. Unfortunately It was not. If anti- 
British prejudice was rife among civilians a year after Pearl 
Harbor It was worse in the camps. Since It boded 111 for 
British-American co-operation during the war and after It, 
it was a matter of deep concern to those aware of It. What 
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made it doubly unfortunate was that it was founded, as most 
prejudices are, on a misconception of the facts. 

It is hard enough for people to get on together under 
favorable conditions. Learning to do so has been the whole 
story of civilization. The achievement is still so imperfect 
that it has given rise to that well-known rule governing 
visits even to friends: "A guest is like a fish: he stinks after 
three days." The rule holds for troops quartered in an allied 
country. It has always been so and presumably it always will. 
It was so in World War I, when American and British 
soldiers fought each other in France. So did Australians and 
Americans, and when there were no Americans around the 
Australians fought with Englishmen or Canadians. Perhaps 
the best thing is to let them fight with each other until the 
opportunity offers for them to fight beside each other. The 
British Army has given strict orders to its soldiers not to get 
into a fight with Americans in England on pain of court- 
martial and dismissal from the Army. This is not only hard 
on the Tommies but is probably bad for the doughboys. 

It is frustration, not satiation, which leads to dissension. 
Fighting is natural for the fighting man. Do not American 
soldiers fight with American sailors and the Marines on 
occasion, with both? A bellyful of fighting on the battlefield 
soon cures belligerence off it. Presumably both British and 
American soldiers will have it before this war is over. There 
will be blood-letting and defeat and disappointment enough 
for everybody before that time comes. In the last war only 2.5 
per cent of American soldiers died as against 13 per cent of 
French and British. Britain lost 1.3 per cent of her total 
population in the war and the United States lost .04 per cent. 
In this war, although America again comes late to the battle- 
field, the proportions are likely to be more equal. That will 
mean heartbreak for many an American home, but equality 
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o sacrifice may avert many unseemly dissensions after the 
victory has been won. 

Difficult Indeed is the art of getting along with allies. It 
needs tolerance, imagination, and understanding, especially 
on the part of populations at home. But there are a few con- 
siderations which, if taken into account, will make It easier. 
One thing for the public of any allied country Including this 
one to remember Is that the official communiques and the 
newspaper dispatches which describe the fortunes of their 
own soldiers are naturally focused primarily on these alone. 
It is natural enough to bring the successes of your fighting 
men into the foreground. But the headlines which trumpet 
forth the news of a successful raid on a Solomon Island radio 
station on a day when five thousand Russian soldiers lay 
down their lives in defense of Stalingrad, a ragged Chinese 
army again envelops the mechanized aggressor In a net of 
man power, or the British Navy runs a convoy to Malta 
under a ram of bombs which costs It two more cruisers, are 
apt to give a somewhat distorted view of the ebb and tide of 
effort In a global war. 

It is in the very nature of things that each country should 
see Its own strivings and successes at such close range as to 
blur those of Its allies. The thing for us to remember on this 
continent is that this is all one war but that we came late 
to it. In the late summer of 1942, for Instance, America could 
not say that It had lost eight million soldiers and civilians 
fighting Japan as had China, or four million soldiers op- 
posing Germany as had Russia. It could not be said that 
fifty thousand American civilians had been killed and fifty 
thousand seriously wounded as a result of a merciless bomb- 
ing which they had taken without a whimper or that every 
fifth home In the United States had been damaged or de- 
stroyed. Yet that could be said of the civilians of Britain, 
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It is all one war. Yet with one-third of the population of 
the United States, half of that of Germany, a quarter of that 
of Russia, Great Britain had fought the 120,000,000 popula- 
tion of the Axis alone for a year and a half. In Africa the 
British armies had destroyed Italy's African Empire and 
killed or captured more than half a million Italian and Ger- 
man soldiers. With less than one thousand young fighter 
pilots the Royal Air Force had turned back the whole fury of 
the Luftwaffe and ultimately had destroyed or damaged 
more than ten thousand German and Italian planes. After 
more than two and a half years of battering by German, 
Italian, and Japanese warships, submarines, and aircraft, the 
British Navy still had Germany penned in Europe and was 
able to keep more than six hundred warships at sea protect- 
ing the sea lanes of the United Nations. Britain and Canada 
between them were convoying more than two-thirds of the 
ships which crossed the Atlantic. Yet Britain had spared 
patrol planes, and some sixty small naval craft, for the de- 
fense of the eastern coast of the United States. 

For two and a half years English troops had been fighting 
with soldiers from other parts of the British Empire on a 
world-wide front. Total Empire casualties had been well 
over 250,000 and more than two-thirds of them had been 
suffered by England alone. English generalship had been 
poor, as it generally has been since the days of Wellington. 
England had lost many battles as she has lost them before, 
but it still seemed likely that, as before, she might win the 
last one. She had lost Crete. But Malta still held out although 
it was one thousand miles from the nearest British base and 
only fifty-eight miles removed from an enemy which had 
launched more than two thousand air attacks against it, over 
the course of two years. 

The greatest service Britain had rendered to the cause of 
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the United Nations, of course, was to win the Battle of 
Britain, Had she lost that in 1940 the United States, with a 
negligible air fleet and a small and ill-equipped army, would 
have been in a desperate if not utterly hopeless position. 
Britain won that battle under her own power. Since then 
she has been a recipient of Lend-Lease aid from the United 
States. That, however, has bulked larger In the public eye 
than In the scales of war. Although total appropriations 
under the Lend-Lease Act totaled more than $50,QQ0 > ooo,ooQ 
in the middle of 1942, actual Lend-Lease aid to America's 
allies amounted to only $4,497,000,000 in goods and services. 
Articles actually exported to the allies of the United States 
totaled only a little more than two billions. Not all of this 
had gone to Great Britain, and what did go was far less than 
the total of war orders Britain had placed in the United 
States and paid for with her own cash. In other words, the 
$50,000,000,000 which had been spent under the Lend-Lease 
Act had been spent principally to build up the armaments of 
the United States. To call them Lend-Lease had been a con- 
venient fiction for the Administration before Pearl Harbor, 
but it had given the American public a decidedly erroneous 
impression of the amount of American aid to the allies. 

Actually not until the middle of 1942 did United States 
production catch up to that of Britain and in some important 
respects it was still far behind. By that time Britain had dis- 
patched far more arms and equipment to Russia, India, and 
the Middle and Far East than had the United States. In June, 
1942, half her output of tanks was going to Russia. Britain 
was sending to battlefronts abroad 80 per cent of her total 
military production and every soldier for whom shipping 
space was available. During the previous year she had sent 
ten thousand pknes to battlefields abroad, which was more 
than four times as many as she had received from the United 
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States, and 80 per cent of all planes she used on all fronts she 
had made herself. She had doubled her output of war planes 
in one year and was making the biggest and heaviest bombers 
used anywhere in the war. Allowing for population differ- 
ences, Britain in the first half of 1942 had produced 208 per 
cent of the volume of munitions produced by the United 
States and 175 per cent of the tonnage of combat planes. She 
had drafted every fit man between the ages of 18^ and 41 
into her armed forces who was not irreplaceable in an es- 
sential job. She had made unpunctuality by war workers a 
police court offense. 

England, in fact, seemed to be justifying the judgment of 
Adolf Hitler, who has apparently rated her tenacity higher 
than have many Americans. "The spirit of the British na- 
tion," said Hitler, "enables it to carry through to victory any 
struggle it once enters upon, no matter how long the struggle 
may last or however great the sacrifice that may be necessary 
or whatever the means which have to be employed: and all 
this though the actual equipment at hand may be utterly in- 
adequate when compared with that of any other nation." 
This was Hitler's estimate in Mem Kampf, before wishful 
thinking and the sweeping success of his Blitzkrieg had led 
him publicly to predict on four separate occasions that the 
end of Britain was at hand. The prediction has not been 
fulfilled and the Fuehrer has had cause to believe that his 
first thought was best. For: 

"The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him." 

The Office of War Information, reviewing the progress of 
the war in the summer of 1942, wrote that "our Allies have 
carried most of the load and we have not given them as 
much help as we had led them to expect." 
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The truth o the matter was that In 1942 the United States 
was just beginning to fight. England had met and defeated 
the might of Germany in the air and on the sea, Russia had 
withstood it on land. For five long years without arms, with- 
out airplanes, without industry, China had borne the as- 
saults of Japan. During the period from the summer of 1941 
to the summer of 1942 alone the Chinese had met the men of 
Nippon in 5,580 engagements, captured 5,094 of them, and 
caused them nearly 200,000 casualties. 

At the end of five years of war fought on her own soil 
China had built nearly 2,000 separate factories in the prov- 
inces which still remained to her. Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives had even started small-scale industries behind the 
enemy's lines, where guerrilla industry was complementing 
guerrilla warfare. From less than 200 poorly equipped and 
ill-trained divisions, Chiang Kai-shek had built his army to 
over 300 divisions with 5,000,000 men in the field and 15,000,- 
ooo men in reserve units or training camps. Over 800,000 
guerrillas were harassing Japanese garrisons and lines of 
communication, while more than 600,000 regular troops were 
operating behind the Japanese lines. 

Chinese generals had even developed characteristic tactics 
which bade fair to become as famous as the German pincer 
attack. The Chinese call it "magnetic warfare** since its pur- 
pose is to draw the enemy on to rash assault. The Chinese 
used it in three separate battles for Changsha and each time 
it succeeded. It might be called a "pocket defense** since its 
method is to withdraw steadily after exacting losses and at 
the same time to shift strong forces to the enemy's flanks and 
rear. Each time the Japanese thought they were facing the 
main Chinese line only to find that the line had become a 
lassoo and that they were in the noose. Each time they had 
to retreat, the last time in January o 1942, 
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It was obvious that only the lack o heavy arms and an 
adequate air force prevented the Chinese from launching a 
general counterofifensive. As it was they won the only land 
victories against the Japanese to the credit of the United Na- 
tions in the first eight months of 1942. In the third battle of 
Changsha alone they killed or wounded 57,000 of their 
enemy. They demonstrated there that by the use of good 
strategy and tactics their ragged armies could de* at an 
enemy equipped with all the lethal devices of modeui war- 
fare. They proved in the Batde of Burma that China could 
send troops beyond her own frontiers to help her allies. 
Chinese soldiers in Burma ran between formations of Japa- 
nese tanks and blew them up with grenades. 

In power to inspire an army and ability to employ it to 
the best advantage against an enemy there seemed little 
reason to doubt in 1942 that the best commanders of the 
United Nations were Timoshenko and Chiang Kai-shek. In 
ability to stand hardship and fight at a disadvantage and 
willingness to die for a country that was able to give him so 
little, there was also not much to choose between the soldier 
of Free China and of Soviet Russia. It could be said of China 
and Russia, as it could be said neither of Great Britain or the 
United States, that with inadequate means they were fight- 
ing a total war. It was not flattering to speculate on what 
they could have done with Anglo-Saxon industrial power 
behind them. 

If China for five years had fought the mechanized forces 
of Japan with little more at times than her bare hands, Russia 
for a year and a half had grappled not only with the land 
forces of Germany and her allies but with the resources and 
the slave labor of German-dominated Europe. Germany and 
the countries allied with her could muster a population al- 
most as great as that of Russia's from which to draw fighters 
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for the Russian front. But that was not the whole story, for 
from the 160,000,000 population of the countries under her 

heel Germany could draw man power for her fields and fac- 
tories. Thus Germany, Instead of the usual 10 per cent, could 
put into the field nearly 20 per cent of her own population. 
These, supplemented by divisions supplied by her allies, gave 
her a potential pool of military man power of nearly 25,000,- 
ooo men, nearly twice as great as that on which the Russian 
armies could draw. 

Actually it has been calculated by the Soviets that more 
than 12,000,000 German, Italian, Hungarian, Finnish, and 
Rumanian soldiers have been in action against them at one 
time or another. Of their own 13,000,000 mobillzable males 
the Soviets, however, have had to keep two or three million 
guarding the Siberian-Mongolian border against the poten- 
tial threat of Japan's forty or fifty divisions there. They have 
been unable, like the Germans, to compel the workers of 
conquered countries to labor for them. 

Soviet Russia, therefore, has been facing superiority not 
only in equipment and resources but In actual numbers. It 
has been at perhaps a 50 per cent disadvantage in equipment 
and a 25 per cent numerical disadvantage, since the capture 
of a third of European Russia which Is by far the most 
populous part of the Soviet Union meant the loss of per- 
haps two million fighting men or workers. These were not 
only a loss to Russia but In part a gain to Germany, which 
forced them to till the fields of the Ukraine. Altogether, Ger- 
many In the fall of 1942 had 50*000,000 Russians under her 
control 

Against Russia, therefore, Germany was using the tactics 
o conquest with which she planned eventually to crush 
Britain and America the ruthless mobilization of the man 
power and resources of every defeated enemy against the 
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undefeated enemy, the tactics of a barroom bandit who, at 
the point of a pistol, makes its guests rob each other for his 
benefit. In the circumstances the long and bitter resistance of 
the Russian people represented not only an inspiring ex- 
ample of heroism but a military miracle. It cost Russia, by 
official admission, 4,000,000 killed, wounded, or captured in 
the first year's fighting alone. What it cost Germany will 
never be known until the history of the war comes to be 
written but the figure cannot have been much less. 

Compared to such efforts and such sacrifices those of 
America and Britain were almost negligible. In resourceful- 
ness, energy, fanatical determination, and undying readiness 
to die, the resistance of Russia was altogether on a grander 
and more heroic scale. As against that vast canvas, framed by 
two continents and splashed with every nightmare shade 
from the palette of all-out war, the military effort of Anglo- 
Saxondom looked like a watercolor. In America women, over 
the hesitations of many men, were just stepping into mili- 
tary communications offices. In Russia they had long been 
in the front line or members of guerrilla bands even farther 
forward. Those behind the lines had for a year been working 
in the fields from sunup to sunset, digging in the mines or 
melting steel and molding shells in the factories for ten and 
eleven hours a day, seven days a week. As Eve Curie put it, 
"Here everybody works: there is no such thing in the Soviet 
Union as somebody healthy and idle/* 

For half a generation civilian Russia had starved itself of 
comfort to build and equip the Red Army for the war her 
leaders had from the first considered inevitable. The men 
and women of Russia, like those of Germany, had also been 
forced to choose between guns and butter and had chosen 
guns. But their deprivations, as it proved, had only hardened 
them for the ultimate trial. Nerves which had stood the 
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strain of World War I, of revolution, of bloody civil war, of 
invasion, disease, and famine, steeled themselves anew to 
meet the shock of the most barbarous onslaught Russia had 
known since the days when Jenghis Khan led his Mongol 
hordes from the Asiatic steppes against its eastern borders. 
In Russia, with all Its millions, there is a different nationality 
for nearly every million inhabitants and almost as many 
languages as there are nationalities. Neither under the Czars 
nor under the commissars have Russians ever known free- 
dom as Americans and Englishmen have known It. Under 
neither dispensation had the Russian peasant ever achieved a 
living standard that an Okie would not have despised, or 
the Russian worker a wage that an American mechanic 
would not have regarded as starvation pay. 

And yet, while in America the farm bloc was demanding a 
scale of living 10 per cent better than the best average the 
American farmer had ever known and American workers 
were hindering production with wildcat strikes and sit- 
downs, Russian farmers were burning their crops rather 
than let them fall into the hands of the hated enemy and 
old men and boys were toiling day and night In the factories 
under the shadow of war till the shadow engulfed them, and 
then transferring machinery and materials deeper into the 
vastness of their land to begin their toil anew. 

It could not be said that the comparison was flattering to 
us or our democracy. It had to be admitted, Indeed, that 
Bolshevist Russia had shown herself stronger In faith and 
greater in spirit than democratic America. As a military 
power capable of fighting a total war Russia far outranked 
the rest of the United Nations and If as is now undeniable 
the second World War really began in Shanghai in 1937 
there was no doubt in 1942 that the military effort of China 
must still be ranked second. Much blood must be shed and 
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many victories won before Americans could afford to take 
time off from their own war effort to compare it with that 
o their allies. That we here in America would ever match 
their sacrifice, man for man, in terms of blood and sweat, 
toil and tears, appeared even more doubtful. It seemed un- 
likely that events would call on us to do so and, that being 
so, a certain forbearance from disparagement of that sacri- 
fice, however rewarded, seemed strongly indicated. 



BOOK TWO 



THE ENEMY 



The Tactics of Terror 



PRECEDING chapters have dealt with our mistakes of 
thinking, indicated how they had invited this second 
World War and how they still impede onr winning of It. It 
Is time now to consider that other formidable obstacle to 
our victory, the enemy. If we are to do him justice we must 
study not only his strategy and tactics but the Ideology that 
inspires them. 

The means on which Nazi Germany has relied for the 
execution of her grandiose scheme of world conquest have 
been both physical and psychological. By accumulating the 
world's greatest air force, an immense quantity and bewilder- 
ing variety of special weapons, and a huge army trained in 
their use, she planned the quick conquest of the territory and 
bodies of her victims. But before she launched these thunder- 
bolts she had corrupted their moral Integrity and shaken 
their faith by a slower and more subtle but even more effec- 
tive assault upon their minds. And as soon as this alternation 
of tactics had brought Its victory she united them In a new 
combination of force and terror designed permanently to 
consolidate her conquest over her subject populations. 

Terror is almost the inseparable accompaniment of war. 
The barbarities with which Imperial Germany enforced her 
regime In Belgium, Occupied France, Rumania, and Yugo- 
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slavla from 1914 to 1918 were still a vivid memory in the 
minds of their inhabitants when Nazi Germany launched 
its new assault on Western civilization in 1939. The taking 
and shooting of hostages, the pillage and spoliation of the 
territories she had overrun, the drafting of their workers for 
labor in Germany were practiced by her then as they are 
being practiced by her now. But Imperial Germany was not 
Nazi Germany. The swastika had not yet conquered the 
cross, nor in the minds of the mass of Germans had that 
cruel and corrupting blend of mysticism, cynicism, megalo- 
mania, and naked evil preached by Fichte, Nietzsche, Hegel, 
Treitschke, and Bernhardi displaced the principles of West- 
ern civilization. Imperial Germany waged war with savage 
logic, but if she practiced ruthlessness it was still as a neces- 
sary evil and not a virtue to be acclaimed for its own sake. 

When news of German atrocities against the inhabitants 
of conquered territories was broadcast by Allied propagan- 
dists during the first World War, it was consequently re- 
garded by the well-informed with a good deal of skepticism. 
Inquiry into some of the more lurid charges brought against 
the occupying forces failed to discover valid proof of them 
and it was concluded that the propagandists, in relying on 
second-hand evidence, had overplayed their hand. As a re- 
sult, by the time an obviously starving Germany had signed 
the Treaty of Versailles, atrocity allegations as a whole had 
become suspect, and public opinion, swinging from one ex- 
treme to the other, was inclined to exonerate Germany of all 
and every accusation made against her. 

This, of course, was going too far, as the writer was able 
to ascertain from his own experience. I can remember try- 
ing to run down the well-known story then current that a 
Canadian sergeant had been crucified on a barbed-wire 
fence and concluding that it was apocryphal. But on my 
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way through Namor in late 1918 with the forces which were 
to occupy the left bank of the Rhine, I met a girl in mourn- 
ing black who was able to show me the very stone wall 
against which her father had met his death as a hostage be- 
fore a German firing party and his grave in the cemetery. 
Yes, Imperial Germany was a tyrant and a butcher, but she 
was not yet a torturer. She worshiped war for its own sake 
but she had not yet elevated sadism to the dignity of science 
nor cultivated injustice as a fine art. 

It remained for Hitler and his red-handed disciples to 
make that possible. They did it by inculcating in the minds 
of German youth the precepts of Nietzsche and then after 
they had achieved that "transvaluation of values" recom- 
mended by the philosopher of force by inducing them to 
practice these precepts on the body of German liberalism. 
Not for nothing did Hitler send his liberal opponents to the 
concentration camp instead of the chopping block, and, after 
he had cowed them, institute those pogroms against Ger- 
man Jewry which in the beginning sickened even the major- 
ity of adult Germans. In nothing did he show more fore- 
thought than in this. For he knew that to give Germany that 
"living space" which he intended for her it would be neces- 
sary first to terrorize and finally to exterminate those already 
living there. The soldier kills at his appointed times and 
places. But he is not by nature an executioner of civil popu- 
lations after the victory has been won. Even the cruel hordes 
of Jenghis Khan and his successors, who are estimated in 
their time to have killed twenty million of the inhabitants 
of Asia and Europe, settled down amid their subject popu- 
lations and as notably in China were swallowed op by 
them. 

Hider intended that nothing of this kind should happen. 
He was grimly determined that the theory of the purity of 
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the German blood-stream which he had proclaimed to a 
derisive world would be made true in the next thousand 
years, even if it were demonstrably not true now. So those 
other peoples who had the misfortune to occupy the living 
space which Germany had marked out for herself must be 
extirpated ausgerotten in so far as that would prove 
possible. The remainder, by the slaughter or degradation of 
their leaders, the destruction of their traditions, and the 
denial of education, must be converted into an amorphous 
slave population without the memory of independence or 
the aspiration or means of revolt. 

To achieve this result would require a merciless and en- 
during oppression, a cold, calculating, and long-continued 
process of blood-letting. The killing must go on long after 
conquest was achieved and peace would ordinarily have 
supervened. For a real peace followed by conciliation would 
not achieve the Nazi purpose. Not even the complete sub- 
mission of the conquered peoples of the incorporated ter- 
ritories would suffice. That, in fact, must be avoided for it 
would deprive the conqueror of any shadow of excuse for his 
further task extermination. So, in the lands that were to be 
German, repression must be made so unjust that it would be 
humanly impossible for the repressed to comply with its 
exactions. They must be, if necessary, provoked to infrac- 
tions which could be made to justify further executions. 

It would, of course, be quicker and less cruel merely to go 
through town and city and conduct systematic mass slaugh- 
ter. But some queer quirk of the Nazi mind appears to de- 
mand at least the shadow of legality for every crime the 
Nazis commit. They burn down the Reichstag to have an 
excuse to seize power, and yet the seizure of power like 
the forcible annexation of Austria must be ratified by the 
impossible 100 per cent vote of a fake plebiscite. Even the 
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Jew, In the process of being robbed, must be forced to sign 
away his property. 

They took a friend of mine in Vienna a wealthy sugar 
factory owner named Georg von Strakosch threw him 
into prison and tortured him until he deeded over his Inter- 
ests to them. Then they let him out. But someone whispered 
that In Switzerland the Strakosch family had an anchor to 
windward In the form of a bank account. The Gestapo 
seized him once more and worked their will on him until 
as administrator of the family interests he signed away this 
last remainder of a once substantial fortune. Then they re- 
leased him, a pauper and a broken man. Heartbroken at the 
thought that he had beggared not only himself but those 
who depended on him he blew his own brains out within a 
week. His American widow now lives In this country. 

In the territories which Germany intended to integrate 
into the Reich and not merely to make tributary, therefore, 
she would need for the thinning out of their populations not 
only executioners but agents provocateurs. She would need 
soldiers to conquer them but also a Schutz Staifel and a 
Gestapo to transfer a substantial part of them quickly to 
poorer border lands or more slowly to eternity. 

That was why Hitler side by side with the army camps 
for the training of the young Nazi as a soldier had his con- 
centration camps for the education of a corps of scientific 
sadists. That was why he encouraged his SS men and his 
Gestapo agents to practice on the bodies and minds of Ger- 
man liberals and German Jews those talents which they 
would ultimately be called on to use not against Germans 
as individuals, but In the Interests of Germans as a whole. 
And that is why the horrifying stories that are coming out of 
Poland and Yugoslavia and the Ukraine will this time be 
accepted as true. For there Is no reason to believe that Hitler 
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would be inclined to treat Poles and Russians and Yugo- 
slavs more mercifully than German liberals and German 
j ews anc l the record of that treatment is written on the 
minds and bodies of hundreds of German refugees in the 
United States and Britain today, even if it had not already 
been otherwise recorded adequately enough to convince the 
most skeptical. 

There are neighboring races like the Hungarians, the 
Italians, the Scandinavians, the Belgians, the Dutch, and the 
French, to whom the Nazis feel they can accord a subsidiary 
but still parallel role in the New Order which they intend 
to establish in Europe. The severities of Nazi repression until 
the New Order has been accepted by them have doubtless 
been tempered by that calculation. What is happening in 
those countries in this war is very much like that which hap- 
pened there in the last. They are being robbed and repressed, 
but they are not being systematically exterminated or pro- 
voked to revolt in order to justify it. It is the numerous, 
persistent neighboring Slav populations in Bohemia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and the Ukraine which have been delivered over 
to the executioner without recourse the Yugoslavs because 
they resist, the Czechs, Poles, and Russians because they en- 
cumber the territory which Hitler has marked as Germany's 
own. 

That was why, when the Deputy Prime Minister of Poland 
on July 9, 1942, gave the Polish National Council in London 
a picture of the New Order at work in his country he was 
able to cite documents proving more than 400,000 cases of 
deliberate killings. The average had been 1,576 a day during 
the previous two months. The Germans have divided Poland 
into two parts, incorporated Poland, comprising Pomerania, 
the province of Poznan and Upper Silesia and occupied 
Poland, or the "Government-General/' in which are War- 
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saw, Cracow, and Lublin. The original theory was that west- 
ern Poland was to become an integral part of the Reich while 
the rest was merely to be "occupied." At the outbreak of the 
war about 10,000,000 Poles lived in incorporated Poland as 
against about 600,000 Germans. But as Hitler's plans demand 
that no foreigners be allowed to live within the Reich, tens 
of thousands of the wealthy and better-educated Poles have 
been murdered and hundreds of thousands have been driven 
into the Government-General after being robbed of every- 
thing they had except what they could carry and the clothes 
they stood in. 

These mass transportations were so contrived that accord- 
ing to Cardinal Hlond, the Polish Primate, "it is a veritable 
extermination, conceived with a diabolic malignity and 
executed with unequaled cruelty." Here is an extract from 
the cardinal's second report to Pope Pius XII: "It was early 
in December, 1939. The winter was extraordinarily severe, 
the temperature falling to 30 degrees Centigrade of frost. At 
Mielec I saw a train full of deportees from Bydgoszcz enter 
the station. The train was composed entirely of cattle trucks, 
sealed, without windows, without water, lavatories, or any 
heat. The journey had lasted three days and three nights. 
The people confined in the train were mainly women and 
children. When the trucks were opened, out of them climbed 
specters who could scarcely stand upright* aU dirty and 
emaciated, in a state of terror. They began to unload their 
baggage. I approached and saw that it consisted of frozen, 
frost-bitten children. One, two, twenty, thirty or more. None 
of the mothers wept, they were as though numbed. Two 
half-dead children had great lumps of ice on their cheeks; It 
was their tears frozen on their pale faces.** 

Actually when the trucks were opened after traveling In 
that terribly severe winter of 1939-40 a number of children 
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were found frozen. In one truck thirty of them had perished 
from the cold. A baby born in another had to be washed in 
coffee as no water was available. In the final observations 
concluding his second report the Cardinal observes: "The 
tragedy of this inhuman banishment of millions of Poles is 
the last horror of the refined cruelty of the invaders. Every- 
thing imaginable is done to make the exiles suffer, and their 
exile itself is made an instrument of death. All these families 
snatched from their homes in the night, with no regard for 
old men or young children, for sick persons or pregnant 
women, will remain an eternal and shameful witness to the 
degradation of humanity." 

Not all the Poles who are taken away are destined for 
transfer to the Government-General. There are periodical 
"round-ups" of Poles for labor in Germany and worse. 
They are chosen arbitrarily and often without warning, 
children being separated from their parents and husbands 
from wives. Trucks have stopped before queues waiting 
outside food shops, rounded them up, and carried them off 
to Germany as field laborers without even allowing them 
to notify their families. Cardinal Hlond's second report to 
the Pope enclosed a deposition dated March 3, 1940 : "Women 
aged from 1 8 to 24 are secretly taken away and sent to Ger- 
many. These unhappy girls are abducted without warning. 

I traveled with a gentleman who is a doctor in . He was 

unconsolable, in utter despair, for his two daughters had 
been abducted in this way. A car had stopped one night be- 
fore his villa; the police had entered die house and led 
away the two girls. The poor father had never seen them 
again." The Cardinal's comment is that "Polish families are 
brutally destroyed. Poles are not permitted to contract mar- 
riages. The bastard children, fruits of the violence practiced 
by the corrupt Nazis upon unhappy Polish girls, will suffice 
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for slaves. All this Is done with utter cynicism, as If it were 
the natural right of the conqueror." 

The Cardinal's reference to slaves was not metaphor, for 
after almost two thousand years of Christian civilization 
slavery has now been introduced by Germany in large areas 
of Central and Eastern Europe. As the chief administrator 
at Lodz, Herr Uebelhorr, former mayor of Mannheim, put 
it: **We are masters, as masters we must behave. The Pole 
is a servant and must only serve . . . We must inject a dose 
of iron into our spinal columns and never admit the idea 
that Poland may ever rise again ... Be hard/* 

Poles, apparently, will be allowed to live in slavery only 
in the Government-General. There they can be agricultural 
workers or industrial laborers, but only Germans may be 
masters. To facilitate their degradation, political and social 
leaders are being murdered without trial on any pretext. The 
educated class generally is being deprived of employment so 
that scientists are to be seen sweeping the streets and uni- 
versity professors make their living by wheeling German 
soldiers along the streets of Warsaw in a sort of bicycle rick- 
shaw. But many university professors have not even had 
this meager share of fortune. On February 14, 1940* a 
requiem mass was celebrated in St. Aloysius Church* Ox- 
ford, England, for seventeen of them from the faculty of 
six-hundred-year-old Cracow University who had been de- 
ported to the Oranienburg concentration camp in Germany 
and so cruelly treated there that they died. To wipe out re- 
ligious faith, priests and bishops have been sent to intern- 
ment camps along with Protestant pastors and Jewish rabbis. 
Cardinal Hlond reports: *lt is reckoned that some two hun- 
dred priests were shot or otherwise murdered in the prisons 
and camps in Pomerania. Some five hundred priests were 
held in the prisons at Tonin, Grudziadz, Swiecie, Bydgoszcz, 
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Fordon, and Koronowo and were afterwards transferred to 
concentration camps. Here they are being ill-treated and 
tortured." 

In incorporated Poland, apparently, the intention is that 
Poles will shortly cease to live at all. To replace those who 
have been murdered, transferred to the Government-Gen- 
eral, or sent into slavery in Germany, hundreds of thousands 
of Germans have already been sent out as colonists. Many 
of them are stepping literally into dead men's shoes. The 
death list is being lengthened on any and every justification. 
For instance, for alleged "offences against the German 
minorities'* committed in the summer of 1939, a German 
official report records the execution of a Polish railway 
employee and five Polish women. Evidence when not to 
hand can always be obtained. One of the reports received by 
the Polish government declared: "There is hardly any sys- 
tem of police interrogation. The method used is almost ex- 
clusively that of extorting confessions by using medieval 
tortures. Beatings, breaking ribs and legs, knocking out 
teeth and eyes, tearing off the nails, flaying the skin, injuring 
the testicles, beating women on the breasts all these are re- 
sorted to as a regular system and are not sporadic incidents. 
The maltreated people, men and women, old people and 
children, were restored somewhat in the prison hospitals, 
and then were subjected to further tortures." 

When two German soldiers in the town of Wawer, near 
Warsaw, were killed by two Polish common criminals who 
were fleeing arrest, the inhabitants not only of Wawer but 
the neighboring summer resort of Anin were roused from 
their beds and told that every tenth man would be shot. In 
some houses where there were several men in the family the 
women were ordered to choose who should go. In one case a 
mother had to choose between her two sons. Another had to 
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choose between husband, brother, and father. In all, 107 were 
murdered including two American citizens, a man named 
Szczgiel and his 1 6-year-old son. 

Of all European countries, Poland, for the reasons stated, 
has had the worst treatment. As the Kratytuer Zcitung ob- 
served on April 25, 1941, "the principles applied In the 
Bohemian-Moravian Space could not be applied to the 
Polish Space owing to the unbridled Polish character, which 
was sharply revealed during the Polish campaign as an ele- 
ment which requires a different method of domination.*' But 
the difference perceived by the Nazi organ appears to be 
only a difference of degree. From September 28, when Hit- 
ler substituted Reinhard Heydrich, HImmler's chief assis- 
tant, for von Neurath as head of the Czech protectorate, to 
the end of November, 352 Czechs were executed and 1,070 
others handed over to the tender mercies of the Gestapo. 
Universities and colleges have been closed. Hundreds of 
priests have been thrown Into the concentration camps. As 
Jan Masaryk has related: "It Is a familiar sight in Czecho- 
slovakia today to meet on the road a priest dressed In rags, 
exhausted, pulling a cart, and behind him on the cart a 
sturdy Nazi youth in SA uniform with a riding whip IB his 
hand" 

In Czechoslovakia, as la Poland, the citizen no longer has 
any rights. All his property Is subject to virtual confiscation 
if some German colonist wants it As Masaryk relates: *The 
police merely fetch the Czech owner from his home, lead 
him to the famous Petschek Palace, where any punishment, 
any torture, can be Inflicted on a creature without legal rights. 
He Is kept IB a cell from which he hears the logging of Ms 
fellow prisoners and their dreadful screams. He can hear his 
countrymen plead for mercy and be answered by the shrieks 
of mirth of their torturers. He can hear the sinister sound 
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of dead or unconscious bodies dragged past his cell. He 
listens to the tramp of heavy boots approach his cell door. 
Small wonder that the Gestapo can easily induce him to sell 
a house worth 500,000 crowns to a German for 10,000 crowns. 
Whereupon the Czech is released and deems himself lucky. 
The German pays 1,000 crowns down and suddenly the 
Czech is rearrested. He gets another, more intimate taste of 
the pleasures of the Petschek Palace and, if he survives, he 
will sign a statement that he has no further claims against 
the German purchaser/* 

In Czechoslovakia, aside from such wholesale destruction 
as at Lidice, the technique of terrorism is individual persecu- 
tion. In Greece it is hunger. In Yugoslavia, because of the 
fierce and organized resistance offered by the forces of Gen- 
eral Draja Mikhailovitch, the German and Italian occupy- 
ing forces are not in that complete command of the situation 
which enables them to individualize and refine their cruel- 
lies. So the punitive method first tried out at Rotterdam with 
such signal success the bombing of whole villages has 
often been employed. No doubt it has been used with great 
reluctance since it deprives the Gestapo of the sight and 
sound of its victims which, it is said, grows to be one of the 
rewards of this sort of work. 

Some of the allies of Germany are not far behind her when 
It comes to impressing their will on conquered peoples. The 
Hungarian newspaper Bacsmegyd "Naplo in Subotica pub- 
lished the following order issued by Field Marshal Siley 
Vitez, corps commander of the Hungarian troops in the 
Voivodina in Yugoslavia: "Anyone concealing Chetniks or 
other bandits will be exterminated together with their fami- 
lies. Any house from which fire is opened will be set afire 
without regard for the safety of its inhabitants.** 

And so the war against freedom and the men and women 
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who profess it goes on In Europe. To read of the methods em- 
ployed and the deeds done in the name of the New Order is 
almost to be convinced that here is indeed no new order but 
a very ancient system of evil, that those who war against the 
Axis "wrestle not against flesh and blood but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world." 

The battle has been going on for a long time. It started, as 
we see now, at least five years ago. It started in Spain, in 1936, 
and in China, in 1937. We chose to ignore it. We sought, not 
to cure the evil but only to quarantine it. In August, 1942, 
the Washington Post editorially rebuked a State Department 
official who complained indignantly that never had diplomats 
been so treated as by the Japanese. The Post pointed out that 
the cruelty of the Japanese should be no news to diplomats 
stationed in Tokyo. 

It should have surprised no one after the Japanese massacres 
in Nanking in 1937. Here was what a foreign resident of Nan* 
king wrote on Christmas Eve of 1937 to his friends in Shang- 
hai: "It is now Christmas Eve. I shall start with December 10. 
In these two short weeks we here in Nanking have been 
through a siege; the Chinese army has left, defeated, arid the 
Japanese has come in. On that day Nanking was still the 
beautiful city we were so proud of, with law and order still 
prevailing: today it is a city laid waste, ravaged, completely 
looted, much of it burned. Complete anarchy has reigned for 
ten days it has been a heE on earth. Not that my life has been 
in serious danger at any time; though turning lust-mad, some- 
times drunken soldiers out of houses where they were raping 
the women is not altogether a safe occupation; nor does one 
fed, perhaps, too sure of himself whea he finds a bayonet at 
his chest or a revolver at his head and knows it is handled by 
someone who heartily wishes him out of the way. For the 
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Japanese Army is anything but pleased at our being here after 
having advised ail foreigners to get out. They wanted no ob- 
servers. 

"But to have to stand by while even the very poor are hav- 
ing their last possession taken from them their last coin, 
their last bit of bedding (and it is freezing weather) the poor 
rickshaw man his rickshaw; while thousands of disarmed 
soldiers who had sought sanctuary with you together with 
many hundreds of innocent civilians are taken out before 
your eyes to be shot or used for bayonet practice, and you 
have to listen to the sound of the guns that are killing them; 
while a thousand women kneel before you hysterically, beg- 
ging you to save them from the beasts who are preying on 
them; to stand by and do nothing while your flag is taken 
down and insulted, not once but a dozen times, and your own 
home is being looted; and then to watch the city you have 
come to love and the institution to which you had planned to 
devote your best deliberately and systematically burned by 
fire this is a hell I had never before envisaged." 

It was a hell the Western world refused to envisage even 
after it had been established on earth. It was not that we did 
not see the flames and smell the sulphur- In the same year 
the gunboat Panay and three American tankers were bombed 
and sunk and their survivors machine-gunned. A few months 
earlier the British ambassador to China had been shot at and 
severely wounded by other Japanese aviators. But the West- 
ern world, which had already committed itself to appease- 
ment in Spain, decided to pursue the same policy in China. 
If we chose to forgive the killing of American sailors and the 
wounding of English ambassadors it was not to be expected 
that the agony of helpless China would move us to action. 
We were not, after all, our brother's keepers. 

It is an old argument. It has been used before, and very early 
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in the world's history. The answer to it then was that a the 
voice of thy brother's blood crleth to me from the earth." And 
that Is the answer now. For If the torture of the Innocent cries 
for vengeance it cries out not only against the torturers but 
against those who stood by and permitted them to work their 
will. In the words of Abraham Lincoln, "We, even we here, 
hold the power and bear the responsibility." It is a debt, as we 
now see, which grows at compound Interest. Justice Is In- 
divisible and evil Is a contagion which knows no boundaries. 
The blood we suffered to be shed we are now paying for with 
our own, measure for measure, and the cruelty that we con- 
doned is now being visited on us. 



War for the Right to Think 



TO the civilized peoples of the Western world there is 
something inexplicable about the cruelties perpetrated 
on their helpless victims by our enemies, the Germans and 
the Japanese. They seem to be self-defeating and to negate the 
results produced by much of their propaganda which in other 
respects, as has been demonstrated, has been devilishly effec- 
tive. The reason for their cruelty, and for our incomprehen- 
sion of it, Is not far to seek. It is that this, to them, Is an 
ideological war and that their ideology teaches them to despise 
and oppress the weak. The cruellest wars In history have been 
those of religion. Ideologies are the modern religions and 
since men once "killed each other for the love of God" it is 
not surprising to find them perpetrating worse crimes in the 
name of a creed that might have been derived from the devil 
himself. 

From early childhood the Nazi and the Japanese soldier 
have been taught the cult of racial superiority and the belief 
that might Is the only right. We have not, thank God, in- 
stilled this poison Into the veins of our young soldiers, but 
neither have we taken sufficient care to supply them with the 
antidote. We have an ideology too. It is democracy, the 
noblest of them all. But we have taken it for granted and 
allowed it to remain latent, instead of making a flaming faith 
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of it which would light our youth to victory both in war and 
peace. We have accepted our democracy as we have accepted 
the air we breathe. As a result, some of us have forgotten of 
what it is composed., and yet we have breathed it too long to 
be able to comprehend the ways of men who prefer the prison 
atmosphere of totalitarianism. 

It should be made plain to our young soldiers that this is a 
war of civilizations. It is almost a struggle between two dif- 
ferent types of beings. One, ourselves, we may call human. 
The other, which reaches its most extreme expression in the 
young Nazis, might be called sub- or superhuman^ depending 
on whether we disapprove or approve it. To say that this is a 
war between two civilizations means that it is a death struggle 
between the social, political, and still more the moral ideas oa 
which our own way of life is founded and a totally different 
system which has been slowly hatching in Germany for the 
last century and a half and in Japan for longer. The two are 
as different as night from day and it would be quite impossi- 
ble for them to live in the same world together. It would 
be impossible because, while one of the principles of our 
civilization is tolerance, the most dynamic dement in the 
Nazi system is precisely intolerance. 

That is something that not only our soldiers need to under- 
stand but we ourselves. If we did we would pay less heed to 
such dangerous delusions as that the war might well end in a 
negotiated peace. If we all thoroughly understood the nature 
of this war and of our enemies we would not have the 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee announc- 
ing on July 9, 1942, that the war would probably by the 
end of the year and unquestionably in 1943. The whole effect 
of that statement was disturbing to America's war effort. Its 
remarkable optimism showed a dismaying lack of compre- 
hension of what this war is about. 
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If we are fighting for democracy and the American way of 
Efe it Is time we refreshed our knowledge of what these things 
mean. Our Western civilization has taken two thousand years 
to grow and yet it could be destroyed in a year and will be, if 
our enemies win. Greece, from some of whose great, ancient 
thinkers we derived some of its fundamentals, starves in the 
shadow of the totalitarian conqueror today. 

The idea we took from the thinkers of ancient Greece 
is that what distinguishes man from the animals is his power 
to reason. The animal behaves as his instincts tell him, but 
man tends to behave according to the dictates of his reason, 
which sometimes tells him it would be better for him in the 
long run to resist his desires. This belief in the supremacy of 
reason has another important consequence. Every man, of 
course, feels infinitely important and valuable to himself. He 
can set values on other things but he is, to himself, beyond 
price even though he may be a beggar on the streets. His 
reason, if he listens to it, tells him that other men must feel 
about themselves in exactly the same way. Their pains and 
pleasures must be like his own and their welfare must seem 
as infinitely important to them as his does to him. Since he 
wishes his individuality to be respected, since he knows that 
he lives in a world of other men and wants them to treat him 
fairly, his reason tells him he should equally respect their in- 
dividuality. 

From all this derived our belief in the "infinite importance 
of the individual," which may seem like a lot of long and 
abstract words, but without which we could not have, for 
instance, a democracy and certainly could not have the United 
States. Also we could not have that blessed quality, in indi- 
viduals, known as "reasonableness," We all like to deal with 
a reasonable man because we know he will treat us as fairly 
as we treat him and will be able to see things from our point 
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of view as well as his own. What is more, we feel safe with 
such a man since we can predict how he will act in any given 
set of circumstances. 

What Christianity added to this belief in the infinite im- 
portance of the individual was the doctrine that men should 
not only be reasonable with each other but should love each 
other. Men should do this, first because it was the command of 
God and, secondly, because there existed between men a 
natural human sympathy which made it difficult for a man 
to be truly happy if other men about him were miserable and 
made it easier for him to be happy if he lived among happy 
people. The best way to ensure one's happiness* therefore, was 
to try to make other people happy too. Not only might this 
investment in their happiness be returned some day with in- 
terest but helping to make other people happy could be a joy 
in itself. This is something known to every lover who his 
gift bring a blush of pleasure to the cheek of his sweetheart. 
It is the same motive though reason here plays a greater part 
and emotion less which has induced Americans to contrib- 
ute liberally through the Red Cross for the relief of sufferers 
from, let us say, a famine in China. 

If we truly believe that every individual is of infinite im- 
portance in the scheme of things and that the noblest or most 
useful thing about man is that he possesses reason and fellow 
feeling we get a ournber of most important results. These re- 
sults affect the behavior of man to his fellow man ie what we 
might call private life; the relations of men within the state 
and thus their form of government; and the relations of states 
and their governments with each other. In private life they 
enable us to be polite and "neighborly 1 *; crowds to be orderly 
even when there are no police around; men to hold different 
opinions and yet to remain friendly. Competition is inevita- 
ble in life but these principles enable us to compete in a spirit 
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of fair play. They also make possible that social democracy 
which is the best thing about America and which allows us to 
be as good a friend of the man who delivers our milk as of the 
man who cashes our checks. The banker may be more im- 
portant to us financially, but as Burns said, "A man's a man 
for a* that" and the milkman is also a man. If we don't believe 
this we are not Americans, we are not Christians, and we are 
not truly civilized. 

Within the state this belief In individual importance pro- 
duces a democracy and without it a democracy is impossible. 
The Declaration of Independence, which established the 
United States as a democracy, puts this as clearly and nobly 
as it has ever been formulated: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident," it says, "that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed." 

To one who has not grasped, or has forgotten, that Chris- 
tian civilization has been founded on a belief of the infinite 
importance of the individual, the statement "that all men are 
created equal" is meaningless or even absurd. Men are ob- 
viously not created equal in their abilities, or born to posi- 
tions of equal opportunity. But what the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence crystallized In words was the 
Idea inherent In Western civilization since it was founded 
that all men are equal before God, before the law, and be- 
fore the conscience of their fellow men. This means that al- 
though they are not all equally useful to the state as a means 
to its ends for instance you might be more effective than I 
am as a soldier and President Roosevelt is certainly more use- 
ful as a statesman they are all equally as important as ends 
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of the state, for the only end of the democratic state should 
be the happiness o its citizens. 

In other words, the democratic state exists only for its citi- 
zens for all its citizens, not only for us bet those who will 
come after us. It has no independent existence outside us. It 
might sacrifice our interests to some extent for the interests 
of those who will come after us; for instance, when it calls 
on us to fight a war and pay heavy taxes so that there will 
still be an America for our descendants to be bora and live 
in. But that is fair enough, since if the young men of Amer- 
ica had not fought and been taxed in the past there would 
have been no America for us. But the state has no right to 
sacrifice us to itself. 

Belief in the supremacy of reason and the consequent exist- 
ence of absolute truth, respect for the personality of our 
fellow man, the conviction that men have the right to be 
free and happy and to be governed only with their consent, 
are, then, the pillars of our civilization and the guideposts to 
our way of life. They are a part of us, whether we think of 
them or not, just as Shakespeare, the Bible, and the Gettys- 
burg address are a part of our language whether we reaEze 
It or not. They are the climate of our minds; they arc our 
standards, by means of which we judge ourselves and our 
fellowmen. Those things done against them arc admitted 
to be wrong. 

But they do not enter into the civilization of our Nazi and 
Fascist enemies nor are they its standards of conduct. Ac- 
cording to their New Order, our moral standards are not 
standards at all, but crimes. What is truth to us is so 
to them that when they came to power they publicly burned 
the books in which that truth was set out. According to them 
the individual Is nothing and man has no right to be happy. 
He has the right only to serve the state and struggle 
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his fellow man and for what? For power over his fellow 
man. That is the be-all and end-all of existence. Democracy 
Is a fiction; truth is what it is useful to believe; freedom is 
something to spit on or to be greeted in still more vulgar 
ways. ( Wir scheissm auj die Freikeitl) The aim of all life 
Is to produce the superman who will rule over the rest of 
humanity as over slaves. What Is moral is what helps him 
toward that goal and what is immoral is what does not help 
him. To He, to deceive, to threaten, to torture, and to kill are 
moral gestures if they help the superman to attain his posi- 
tion of final dominance. They are the virtues whose reward 
is that he can ultimately set his foot upon the neck of the 
a mass-animal" and grind his face Into the dust. The super- 
man, In other words, is the superbully. 

Does that sound like exaggeration? It is sober fact, though 
few Americans seem able to believe it. It has been preached 
by great German thinkers for more than a century and it 
Is now being practiced by their ardent disciples, the Nazis. 
Americans cannot believe It because, even though the Nazis 
frankly proclaim It to be their gospel, it sounds too fantastic. 
They find it difficult to believe even now, when thousands 
agonize In concentration camps, when every day ends redly 
for hostages whose only crime is that their fellow citizens 
still writhe under the tyrant's heel instead of lying prone, 
when all Europe is one sink of misery haunted by the abased 
spirit of man mourning his once high estate. When they read 
of these things they dismiss them as isolated Instances of 
sadism, as the work of the violent and brutal men to be 
found among all armies. They think of them as part of the 
bloody work of war, In which everything is fair and the end 
is held to justify the means. They cannot be convinced that 
to the Nazis war is the highest way of Me and that the tor- 
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ture and spoliation of innocent populations are not a means 
to an end but the end in itself. 

And yet it is so. The spiritual father of the Nazi move- 
ment was Nietzsche. And what said Nietzsche? "A good 
aristocracy * . . must acquiesce with a good conscience in 
the sacrifice of a legion of individuals who, for the sake of 
it, have to be suppressed and reduced to incomplete men, 
to slaves and tools ... At the bottom of all distinguished 
races the beast of prey is not to be mistaken, the magnificent 
blond beast, roaming wantonly in search of prey and vic- 
tory . . . The weak and defective are to go to the wall (the 
first principle of our charity) and we are to help them thereto. 
What is more injurious than any crime? Practical sympathy 
for the weak and defective Christianity . . . A man loses 
power when he pities ... At the time when mankind was 
not yet ashamed of its cruelty life in the world was much 
brighter than it is nowadays/' 

The time when German mankind was not ashamed of its 
cruelty has returned, but life is not noticeably brighter. It 
may be brighter, however, for the Germans. Bullies enjoy 
bullying. 

Is Nietzsche an isolated case? Far from it. There was Gen- 
eral Karl von Clausewitz, the great German, writer on mili- 
tary affairs. "We do not want to hear anything of generals,** 
wrote Clausewitz, "who conquer without human blood. If 
the bloody slaughter is a terrible spectacle* It should only 
occasion a higher appreciation of war,* 7 There was the dis- 
tinguished German scholar, Heinrlch von Treitsclike, ac- 
cording to whom **eact dragoon who knocks a Croat on the 
head does hi more for the Gentian cause thaa the finest 
political brain that ever wielded a trenchant pen/* Claiise- 
witz and Treitschke were Nietzsche's predecessors. How 
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about those who came after? There was the German chan- 
cellor, von Buelow, who said openly In the Reichstag: "I feel 
no embarrassment In saying here publicly that for Germany 
right can never be a governing consideration." Or General 
Julius von Hartmann who wrote in 1877 that "It is a gratui- 
tous illusion to suppose that modern war does not demand 
far more brutality, far more violence, than was formerly 
the case . . . The enemy state must not be spared the want 
and wretchedness of war. These are particularly useful in 
shattering its energy and subduing its will" 

General Friedrich von Bernhardi was another and even 
better-known German officer who believed that "war is not 
only a necessary element in the life of peoples, but also an 
indispensable factor in culture, indeed the highest expression 
of the strength and life of truly cultural peoples." When 
Hitler screams that the German people need more "living 
space" he is only parroting Bernhardi, who wrote that 
"strong, sound, and flourishing peoples increase in popula- 
tion; accordingly from a given moment they have need of 
a constant expansion of their frontiers, they need new land 
in order to accommodate the surplus population. But since 
the earth is colonized almost everywhere new land can in 
general be won only at the expense of the possessor, i.e., by 
conquest which therewith becomes a law of necessity." 

We must not forget the gentle and scholarly Count Her- 
mann Keyserling, head of the School of Wisdom at Darm- 
stadt, Count Keyserling held that "where the theory that 
punishment is to act above all as a deterrent is accepted by 
all and where is it not accepted? torture seems justified 
in principle, and it depends rather on considerations of ex- 
pediency than on those of humaneness, if and when torture 
is abolished." 1 

And finally there was Oswald Spengler, scholar and au- 
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thor o the Decline of the West, admirer o Nietzsche and 
Hitler and herald of the Nazi revolution. a Han is a beast 
of prey," wrote Spengler. "All the paragons of virtue and 
thinkers in social ethics who wish to be or rise above that are 
merely beasts of prey with their teeth drawn . . . The great 
beasts of prey are noble creations in the fullest degree and 
are without the mendacious habits of human morals which 
are due to weakness . . . The democratic nations must dis- 
appear, because they put their trust in illusions, more par- 
ticularly the illusions of truth and justice. There is only one 
reality in the world force. If you listen closely, you can al- 
ready hear the tramp of the Caesars who are coming to take 
over the world." 

Spengler 's theory was that our democratic civilization 
must decline because it had grown so large and complicated 
that ordinary people could no longer understand or cope 
with it. He was the last of a distinguished line of German 
writers to prepare the way for Hitler, whose solution is to 
introduce a "New Order" into this complex civilization 
which will be the order of the antheap. But unlike the ants, 
which obey their instinct, ordinary people in this new order 
will obey their leaders, of whom the chief is Hitler himself, 
Of course this new order demands a new way of life. What 
is that way of life? 

It is the substitution of the primacy of will for the primacy 
of reason. It is the substitution as the final goal of haman 
life of power over one's fellow man for the Christian of 
the good society governed by the golden rule of doing 
others as you would that they do unto you. Nietzsche had 
been the first to formulate it clearly. He was the first to call 
for a a transvaluation of aU values" which would do away 
with absolute truth, which would repudiate Christian mo- 
rality as a morality designed by weaklings to protect than- 
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selves against the strong, and open the way for the creation 
of a new race of lords of the earth who would make their 
own rules. 

Nietzsche argued that this was the way of Nature. Na- 
ture over the course of thousands of centuries had killed off 
the weaker species and enabled the stronger to survive. By 
this law of the survival of the fittest she had evolved higher 
and higher forms of life and eventually man. What dis- 
tinguished man was not his reason but his will to power. 
Unfortunately Christianity and the rule of reason had re- 
versed this process of natural selection of the stronger. It had 
taught pity for the weak and thus enabled the weak to sur- 
vive. If continued it would enfeeble the whole human race. 

There must be a new system of valuation according to 
which all that sprang from power would be good and all that 
proceeded from weakness would be bad. Weakness should 
be stamped out by strength. Stamping out weakness, there- 
fore, should be not only the chief occupation of the strong 
man, but his purpose in life. That was what he had been 
created for, not to serve God, not to love his fellow man, not 
to lead the good life, for "the world is the will to power 
and nothing else! . . . not mankind but the superman is the 
goal. It followed, according to Nietzsche, that "man must 
be trained for war, and woman for the relaxation of the 
warrior; all else is folly." 

Adolf Hitler has swallowed Nietzsche whole. In one of 
his conversations with Hermann Rauschning he announced 
that "The existing type of man is passing inescapably into 
the biological stage of atrophy. The old type of man will 
have but a stunted existence. All creative energy will be con- 
centrated in the new ones. The two types will rapidly diverge 
from one another. One will sink to a subhuman race and 
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the other rise far above the man of today. I might call the 
two varieties the god-man and the mass-animal." 

But Hitler was not content with the preachings of Nie- 
tzsche, revolutionary as they were. He has also embraced the 
doctrine of the subordination of the individoal to the state 
which other German thinkers formulated. This dovetails 
beautifully with the dogma that the chief end of man is to 
attain power over his fellow man, since the power of one 
individual over another can be attained and exercised on a 
large scale only through and in the state. The preachment 
that the state has a mystical authority and existence of its 
own, greater than that of the individuals who compose it, 
was useful to the Nazis in another way. The superman doc- 
trine, if applied logically and to the bitter end in Germany, 
would have led to the war of German against German, and 
thus to endless revolution. But once the Nazis had demon- 
strated that they were supermen by taking over the govern- 
ment of Germany they wanted revolution to stop. So they 
preached the doctrine that the state, not the individual, was 
all-important and that Germany was the superstate. This 
reconciled those Germans who found themselves low down 
on the German totem pole, since it assured them that hum- 
ble as they might be in Germany they were higher thaa the 
citizens of any other state in the world, BO matter how lofty 
their position. 

It also made it easier for Hitler to train his young Nazis 
for slaughter and doth. In killing and even IE kilo! 

they were made to feel that they were fulfilling their high- 
est purpose as individuals and at the same time serving the 
mystical purposes of the German state. They were not told 
that they had the right to life, liberty, aed the pursuit of hap- 
piness. They were taught instead that Me was a battle, that 
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death was the acceptable sacrifice to the German state, and 
that man's function was not to be happy but to be stern and 
striving, brutal and Iron-hard. In some African tribes it was 
the custom of a chief when his son began to grow up to 
hand him a spear and tell him to kill his old nursemaid 
with It. If she begged the boy piteously for her life this boy 
who had perhaps not long before been at her breast so 
much the better, for it taught him once and for all to stifle 
all feelings of pity. Blooding his spear In this fashion con- 
verted him quickly to the doctrine of Nietzsche that "when 
our power Is obviously broken down and quite Impaired, our 
rights cease.'* 

There Is no doubt that the education for death given to the 
Nazi Storm Troops has been complete and effective. For the 
hardening of the young Hitlerite aged nursemaids were not 
available, or perhaps Hitler had other use for them. But the 
German Jews served well in their stead until, through his 
conquest of Poland and Czechoslovakia and Holland and 
Norway and Belgium, their Fuehrer was able to furnish 
them with other victims on whom to practice their will-to- 
power. 

Whatever we may think of the means, the effect has been 
to convert the young Nazis into the most dangerous killers 
In history. The fashion has been to call them gangsters, but 
they have a great advantage over the most ruthless American 
gangster who ever died fighting the police. For the gangster, 
though he hates and despises law and order, knows there Is 
a law and that he Is breaking it. Though he has no moral 
code he knows there Is a moral code and that he offends 
against It. But the young Nazi soldier feels that he is bring- 
ing order; that he is being moral according to his code of 
morals. To He, to cheat, to kill, to dress himself in the robes 
of a nun or the uniform of his enemy, to machine-gun civil- 
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lans so that their panic would make it impossible to clear the 
roads of France for the French armies; to bomb Rotterdam 
after Holland had surrendered as an object lesson to other 
nations which had not surrendered all these things are not 
wrong to him but right. He does not feel ashamed for hav- 
ing done them, but proud. 

How was this complete reversal of all ordinary values ef- 
fected in the young Nazi? The answer is by the scientific 
"conditioning" from infancy of human raw material always 
peculiarly adapted for this process. Never since the days of 
Sparta have the young fighting men of a nation been so com- 
pletely conditioned for war as the young Nazis. The Nazis 
took this idea of conditioning from the Russians and the 
Americans, just as they took the tank from the British, the 
parachute from the Russians, and the dive bomber from the 
Americans. Russian and American psychologists, progress- 
Ing from experiments with dogs to experiments with babies, 
discovered that you can train the young human, if you catch 
him early enough, to like or dislike anything you please. You 
can make him hate {lowers, or bright lights, or even candy. 
You can make him like spiders, or snakes, or blood. 

It was of such discoveries that Adolf Hitler and his dis- 
ciples made such good use that they conditioned German 
civilians to prefer guns to butter; German soldiers to prefer 
war to peace and death to defeat. It is an easy thing to do If 
you catch your youth young enough and have no 
scruples about letting him build up his own character 
make up his own mind. It is an almost merciful thing if his 
only function in life is to serve the state as a soldier, since 
you make killing instinctive with him and teach him that 
dying in battle is better than living in peace. Of course you 
ruin him forever for anything but victory, bet it is not for 
the superman to let such things rest heavily on his con- 
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science. Did not Captain Roehm, leader o the Nazi Storm 
Troopers, declare that "We will either rule or bring the world 
dowa in flames with us"? It was not given to Captain 
Roehm to win, since he was murdered by the order of his 
own leader, Adolf Hitler, but it was his achievement to put 
into unmistakable words the desperate design of his fellow 
Nazis. 

It is remarkable in view of the almost insane frankness 
with which German thinkers have exposed their conception 
of Germany's mission in the world; the contemptuous 
candor with which Hider has told the democracies just how 
he intends to destroy them; the desperate courage with 
which he has addressed himself to the task and the remark- 
able success with which his plans for world conquest have 
been crowned, to find Americans who say that this is just 
another imperialistic war and can still believe in the possibil- 
ity of an early victory or an inconclusive negotiated peace. 
What must be grasped once and for all is that this is not 
primarily a war for land or gold, factories or raw materials, 
but a religious war. It is a religious war as truly as the great 
Mohammedan attack on Western civilization which was 
born in the sandy wastes of the Arabian desert, created its 
own empire in the Middle East, subjugated Africa and 
Spain, raged against Europe, and was finally defeated by 
Charles Martel in France. 

What made that revolution which lasted for more than a 
century and so nearly conquered the then world? It was 
made by the teachings of an obscure Arab named Moham- 
med, embodied in the Koran. Not only did the Koran pre- 
scribe a New Order, but Mohammed ordered that his fanat- 
ical followers should force it at the sword's point on the un- 
believing world. And they very nearly succeeded. Substitute 
Hider for Mohammed, Man Kampf for the Koran, the 
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swastika for the crescent, and you recreate the situation that 
drenched the sands of Africa with blood and subjected Eu- 
rope to an ordeal by fire and slaughter. 

Nothing saved Europe in that extremity but the skill of 
its commanders, the resolution of its people, and the cour- 
age of its fighting men. It is recorded that in that attack the 
Arabs were aided by political quarrels and even by traitors 
among the Christians; for instance one Maurontius, a rich 
man of Aries, appeared in the role of a French Quislingist. 
In the great battle of Tours, which proved to be the turning 
point of the war, the Christian warriors were no more aware 
than the average American soldier of today that they were 
fighting one of the decisive conflicts in the history of man- 
kind. But looking back we can see that it was so. If that 
battle had been lost It Is highly unlikely that there would 
have been, for instance, a United States. If there were, It 
would probably be as different from the United States of 
today as would a United States of tomorrow ruled by Hitler. 

It may be objected that the talk so far has been only of 
Germany^ although the United States Is also fighting Italy 
and Japan. It has dealt with Germany because Germany is 
Incomparably the most formidable enemy. Even before Ja- 
pan was In the war Germany, with all Europe groaning be- 
neath her heel, threatened to overran the world. But If Ger- 
many were a beaten nation today Japan could have EG hope 
of final victory. 

This Is not to say that Japan herself Is not a dangerous 
opponent. The Japanese gospel of racial superiority differs 
from the German In that It Is founded on religion and has 
been preached without deviation for more than a thousand 
years. Otherwise It is startlingly alike- The faith of Japan 
might be caled the religion of patriotism. It holds that Ja- 
pan Is the home of die gods. The emperor is literally do- 
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scended from a goddess. All his agents, whether they are 
soldiers, sailors, policemen, or judges, share his divinity. But 
so, for that matter, does the humblest Japanese, thus auto- 
matically taking rank over the mere human beings who 
inhabit all other countries. 

To die for Japan means to become an archangel in the 
Japanese heaven. Dying has always attracted the Japanese. 
The samurai the Japanese knights of olden days were 
taught to regard suicide as the normal alternative to being 
taken prisoner. The method chosen was the peculiarly pain- 
f ul one of hara-kiri or disembowelment with a short sword. 
Two Japanese army officers committed suicide in this way 
because United States bombers flew over the emperor's pal- 
ace in the air raid against Tokio in the spring of 1942. The 
Japanese are equally fond of seeing others die. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century any samurai doubtful o the sharp- 
ness of his sword was privileged to try it on the neck of the 
first ordinary citizen he happened to meet. The Japanese 
soldier of today is given much the same training when con- 
ditions permit it. The war with China, of course, has been 
a godsend. In Nanking alone no less than 42,000 were mur- 
dered, and no female between the ages of 10 and 70 was 
respected. American correspondents have recorded how in 
Shanghai, in 1932, Japanese officers ordered their men to use 
a number of Chinese prisoners men, women, and children 
for bayonet practice. They have since done the same with 
Australian and American soldier prisoners. 

The little brown man who bows and hisses so politely at 
home takes to blood-letting abroad like a duck to water. 
Like the German he has long secretly nursed an inferiority 
complex which conflicts with his belief that he is a god and 
makes him irritable and jittery. It troubles him less when 
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he can tear the clothes from Englishwomen, as he did in 
Tientsin in 1939; or the entrails from the belly of some cap- 
tured American soldier, as he has had opportunity to do 
since. Gestures of this kind rid him of his last respect for 
the white man and confirm his belief that because he is 
Japanese he is divine. 

That is a very old belief in Japan and it has constantly been 
proclaimed. Four years after Commodore Perry at the head 
of an American naval mission broke through the shell of 
isolation in which Japan had wrapped herself. Lord Hotta, 
a Japanese statesman, counseled his emperor that a Oiir 
treaty and other relations should be established with other 
nations, always with the object in view of laying a founda- 
tion for securing the hegemony over all nations . Such 
a policy could be nothing else but enforcement of the power 
and authority deputed by the Spirit of Heaven. Our national 
prestige and position thus ensured, the nations of the world 
will come to look up to our emperor as the Grot Ruler of 
all nations, and they will come to follow our policy and 
submit themselves to our judgment/* 

When Lord Hotta proclaimed the divine mission of Ms 
country to conquer the world Japan consisted of a few blots 
on the map inhabited by little brown mea who did not like 
foreigners. They had other characteristics which were ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the Western world. Their ideas of the 
good life and the way to fight wars were about two centuries 
out of date. Commodore Perry's squadron could have 
their country out of the water. American Indians knew 
than they did of modern warfare. Japan was the Don Quix- 
ote of the nineteenth century. What had made her so was 
self-imposed isolation. Since all Japanese were to 

be gods Japan must be heaven. She had herself up in 
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with the results of isolationism. As a result, 

the in the form of Commodore Perry, knocked 

on her door she found herself helpless to resist. 
But Japan lacked battleships and factories and 

and was in Western eyes the comic opera coun- 
try that and Sullivan satirized In The Mifado, Ja- 
pan had a In her mission. She saw that Isolationism 
had a mistake* The world would not let her alone to 
her Weil then, she would learn what the 
had to teach and, so equipped, she would conquer the 
In less than a hundred years she made the transition 
the Ages to the twentieth century. Finally the 
It was Japan who knocked on the door of 
America. But not In her wildest dreams could she have 
moment arrived the nation which 

had her out of seclusion would herself have been so 

by as to make possible the humilia- 

tion of Pearl Harbor. 

Let note. And take note all those others 

the philosophy of our enemies is something 

to be and that a nation can fight for its existence 

a with half of Its mind in the war 

aad the half still in the past 

So was the of the Japanese In his mission 

to the world that It was shaken but not shattered 

by his five years of bafflement In China where he waded 
to a victory that ever eluded him. He forced 
to he had never been fighting at all. 

He that Chlaa had been, after all, nothing 

but an "incident." His real was to realize the prediction 
by Count Gkuma in 1915: "la the middle of the twen- 
tieth century Japan will meet Europe on the plains of Asia 
her the mastery of the world. 9 * 
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Europe would have laughed at that prediction had she 
paid it any heed at all. In Europe, as in America, it was be- 
lieved that Chinese armies fought with firecrackers and paid 
their enemies to run away. Since the Japanese had not con- 
quered the Chinese after five years of trying they must be 
a pushover for white men. There could be no doubt of this 
since they had not done any better in their border scufiings 
with the Russians, who might be brave soldiers but could 
not fight in a modern war because their machines always 
broke down. 

So the story went among the white men. But the Japanese 
knew better. They remembered that the Mongol hordes of 
Jenghis Khan and his successors, who had ravaged Europe 
to the Danube until they grew tired of killing, had tried 
but failed to take Japan. The Mongols also were yellow- 
skinned, slant-eyed men, with a great contempt for white 
faces and white ways. They were more mobile and more 
lightly armed than their white opponents and their tactics 
were better. Some of their mangonels and catapults the 
artillery of those days had been made for them by Chris- 
tians. With such aid from their white enemies, their su- 
perior tactics, and their love of killing, the Mongols slaught- 
ered as many millions of them as fell in the first World War. 

The Japanese, whom the Mongols could not conquer, 
seem to have copied Mongol tactics and they have had help 
also from white men. Almost to the eve of Pearl Harbor they 
were building up their war reserves with the help of the 
United States. Before 1938, Japan had fewer than two thou- 
sand warplanes. Her factories could turn out only three 
thousand tanks or four thousand automobiles a year. But in 
the four years be ore Pearl Harbor, with Americas Iron and 
steel scrap, alloy steels, aviation gasoline, aad patent proc- 
esses, Japan was able to build up a war machine better 
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to her purposes than that of the United States. She 

to try out new tactics In her war against China 

to the problem of landing on a hostile coast in 

ways the admiration of German tacticians who 

what was going on. 

IE words the Japanese practiced with American 

on the of the Chinese until the time came when 

were ready to practice on American soldiers. Since Gen- 
eral with a straight face that "the Japa- 
army has strictly no other intention than to enhance 
the of the general Chinese public/* his country- 
cannot have any very strong sense of the ridiculous, 
must have felt that to be able to make, with 
America's help, a war on China that was intended as prepa- 
for a war on the United States was their idea of a very 
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IN the preceding chapter the basic ideas behind the think- 
ing o our enemies have been examined to show that no 
compromise with them is possible, since in fighting them we 
are combating a different way of life. In their eyes this is a 
war to decide the destiny of the human race for a thousand 
years. To win it they must dominate the minds as well as 
the bodies of mankind. To do so they must gain control of 
all sources of propaganda as well as authority. They 
destroy the traditions as well as the armaments of who 

oppose them so as to kill In the world the of liberty, 

reason, and brotherly love, and eradicate all the sources from 
which they could be reborn. If they succeed they will "con- 
dition" our sons as successfully as they have the Hitler youth, 
but they will condition them, not to be conquerors but to- be 
slaves. 

This means Inevitably that nothing but the conquest of 
the whole world can serve their ends. They not yet 

conquered the whole world but they have control of of 
It. Germany alone controls the whole of Europe and 
of European Russia. She has done she 

beaten to her knees In the first World War, the has 

been In progress for only three years, the Nazi party 
that planned It has been in power for ten. She 
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it when the war began the combined re- 

of and her two allies, Italy and Japan, were 

less of the United States alone. What is more, she 

feels still confident that with the help of the traitors and 

the in the ranks of her enemies, including the 

United States, she will have won the rest of the world before 

years are gone or at worst a breathing space 

in the form of a negotiated peace. 

If we would know how grim a task we face we need only 

the strategy which has enabled Germany to achieve 

this remarkable result and note how far it seems still likely 

to bring such results in the future. The story of Axis vie- 

has chronicled but it would be more to the point 

to for the theory behind them and the reasons why it 

has so strikingly justified by practice. 

Hitler has invented no new weapons in his climb to power. 
He has merely the weapons that others invented, and 

with genius. He helped to form the National So- 
party he was its seventh member and captured con- 
trol of it. With the aid of the party he attained office and 
in he conquered Germany. His rise to power was 
by violence but violence was not the means by 
it was accomplished. It was on the whole a bloodless 
not by force but by propaganda. Hitler 
the long formulated by German thinkers, put 

into language, and planted them in the mind 

of the German where they were transformed Into 

of grandeur. The soil was fruitful not only be- 
Germany still smarting under the memory of her 
but because, like the other nations of the earth, she 
suffering from that breakdown of do-as-you-please cap- 

which produced the Great Slump of 1930. 
Germans, like other men, were baffled and angered by the 
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contradiction of scarcity in the midst of plenty. Like other 
men, too, they did not like the only solution that had then 
been offered, Communism. So Hitler represented himself to 
be against Communism, and against Capitalism too; to be 
for Socialism which is an international faith if it is any- 
thing but to be for Nationalism also. He told the workers 
that he was a Socialist, the army leaders that he was a Na- 
tionalist, and the businessmen that he was a Fascist. And 
they all believed him. Let us not find that strange or amusing 
for all over the world there were workers, businessmen, and 
army leaders who believed it too. Not a few of them were ia 
America. 

When he had conquered Germany, Hitler stamped out 
rule of the people, by the people, and for the and 

substituted rule by the Nazi party for the Nazi party. He 
took over the German newspapers so that Germans 
never again hear the truth about anything but only what he 
wanted them to believe. He took over education 
ganda. He sowed in the minds of the German the 

idea that Germany was not merely a collection of individuals 
who spoke the same language and shared the tradi- 

tions, but was an ageless, living^ and breathing 
whose body was the land and whose soul was the 
who inhabited it. This was the so-called doctrine o "blood 
and soil/* of "the folk" and their "living space.** 

It seemed, from Hitler's further pronouncements, this 
remarkable monster that was Germany suffered 
amputations as a result of the malice of other ca- 

tions. Its Austrian members been taken from it die 
Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia. By the of 

Austria and the Pact of Munich, they were restored. But 
then it appeared that Germany had deprived 0! 
of its rightful living space also. So the whole of Czccho 
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was regraftcd, while Europe shut its eyes and said 

things might be terrible but were still too far 

to go to war about* When Poland was overrun and 

over, France and Britain finally declared that this 

But although they declared war on Germany they 

did not it. they sat down behind the Maginot 

Line the British Navy and dared Hitler to attack them. 

They had a theory that the defense was stronger than the 

so that the thing to do was to fight on your own 

ground. This was very much like the theory held by the 

overwhelming majority of inhabitants of the United States 

Americans would be safe as long as they sat down be- 

the Atlantic, the Pacific, and a one-ocean navy. It no 

occurred to them that a one-ocean navy was an in- 

protection for two oceans than it occurred to the 

French that the Maginot Line did not cover their northern 

did not control the air above it. 

Hitler had a different theory about warfare. While his 

were building walls around their lands and around 

he methods for outflanking both their 

and their moral defenses. He built dive bombers 

to forts and tanks to breach them, trained para- 

to outflank them from the air y and put the 

German army on wheels so that once through it could not 

be brought to a halt. Against their entrenched complacency 

EC the fifth column to corrupt their legislators, 

or delude their newspapers* bamboozle their business- 

with the promise of trade or the fear of Bolshevism, 

the with the threat of punishment, and tempt 

the ambitious with the bait of power. 

So well did he employ his psychological weapon that it 

won. the war for him before the war began. On its 

eve Preach legislators were coquetting with Fascism 
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and French newspapers were insisting that the real enemy 
was not Germany hot England, just as certain American 
newspapers were doing it In the United States even after 
Pearl Harbor. French manufacturers were trying 10 make 
profits instead of armaments and French workers were vow- 
ing they would not fight another imperialistic war. la May, 
1940, nine months after the war had begun, France was still 
only going through the motions of fighting, French politi- 
cians were still putting politics before patriotism. French 
mine owners were saving their best veins for the peace, 
French soldiers were yearning for leave rather than for vic- 
tory, and French generals had learned as little from the rape 
of Norway as they had from the murder of Poland. And 
the storm broke. Holland and Belgium were occupied almost 
as quickly as Norway and Denmark, France was overrun 
and two-thirds of it was taken over. And finally 
attacked. 

Many have marveled that Hitler should have turned on 
Russia instead of consolidating the gains he 
made. It has been debated as though it were a 

of military expediency. But it was much more than that. The 
appeasers, the wishful thinkers, the "can't-be-done** con- 
servatives who have so consistently predicted Hitler 
would stop after swallowing this or that or the other coun- 
try have never understood that his ambitions are world-wide. 
They probably never will until it is too late. To Hitler the 
conquest of Russia was a historical necessity. It was the 
essential of the "geopolitical" theory on which lie has 
his grand strategy. According to this the strategic center of 
the world is the great plain of Eastern Europe and Western 
and Central Asia. This is the "Heartland" of the "World 
Island" of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Once there Ger- 
many would be in the position of aa octopus which could 
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its over the whole face of the globe and from 

it the to maintain its ever-expanding body. 

Occupation of the Heartland would make Germany self- 
sufficient. From the Ukraine she could obtain grain enough 
not only for her own needs but for those of all Europe. From 
Western Russia and the Ural Mountains she would get iron 
and manganese, nickel and copper. In the Caucasus she 
find the oil she desperately needs. She would get 
from Yugoslavia, bauxite from Hungary, copper, 
zinc, manganese from Austria and Yugoslavia,, 

and France. Meanwhile she would make 
all of Africa one huge colony from which she would derive 
ncF only cheap labor but iron, phosphates, zinc, copper, mica, 
graphite, manganese, vanadium* asbestos, cotton, hides, gold, 
diamonds, tropical fruit, and tropical materials. The Near 
also become tributary to her. Those parts of 
France, Belgium, and Holland which might be allowed to 
continue to would exist only as political and economic 
Russia would be driven back beyond the Urals. Ger- 
would be left in undisputed control of the World Is- 
of three continents. That meant that she would domi- 
the world's greatest land masses. Eurasia is more than 
two a times as great as North America and contains 
ten as The "living space" which Germany 

she needs would alone contain a population of more 
a people whereas North and South America 

only 275^xx>,ooo. 

The Germans took this idea of the strategic importance of 
the Eurasian "Heartland** from an Englishman, who fore- 
saw aad that Germany would seek to entrench her- 
self within it. The Englishman was Sir Halford Mackinder, 
In a published in 1919 he pointed out that 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa were all one connected continent 
surrounded by the oceans and therefore constituted an 
which he called^ because of Its Immense size, the World 
Island. North and South America were practically two 
separate islands, far smaller in extent and smaller still in 
population. Reasoning from history and economics, Mac- 
kinder demonstrated that the nation which ruled the 
central plain of Eurasia would rule the three great continents 
of the World Island, and whoever ruled the World 
would rule the world. He was even able to predict in 1919 
that sea power would be able to move in the Mediterranean 
only by sufferance of land power armed with the 
airplane. 

Mackinder urged that neither Germany nor Russia 
ever be allowed to occupy the Heartland since 
enable either to dominate the world. It would dominate the 
world by first dominating the larger part of it, the World 
Island. It would dominate the rest of the world by the use 
of sea power, which would continue to be as crucial as It was 
when Captain Mahan was explaining its principles to Ms 
fellow Americans a half century ago; but this sea 
would be exercised by the airplane as as the Sea 
power would In future have as its most not 

small Islands like Britain or Japan but the 

World Island of Europe, Asia, and Africa, wrote Macklnder- 

General Karl Haushof er, head of the 

of the German Academy at Munich and of 

Hitler's Ideas of world strategy 3 copied 
as the Germans have copied everything la war. But 
he added one new of his own, an 
where Haushofer had beea a military As as 

Haeshofer advocated an of 
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Germany with Japan "to create a giant transcontinental bloc 
of counterbalancing the two great Anglo-Saxon 
powers.** 

had some trouble commending his idea of a 
alliance to Hitler since Hitler hoped to the last for 
the cooperation of England in his designs rather than the 
un-Aryan But in 1939 he succeeded and a year later 

the Three-Power Pact was signed in Berlin between Ger- 
many ? Italy, and Japan. In this Japan recognized "the leader- 
of Germany and Italy in connection with the estab- 
of the New Order in Europe/* while Germany 
and Italy promised to give Japan a free hand in the estab- 
lishment of the New Order in the Far East. 

Thus for the second time in world history the world was 

formally divided in half. A pope had once done it to pre- 

between Portugal and Spain. But the purpose of 

the Three-Power Pact was to bring to the world not peace 

but a sword. 

Hitler wanted the assistance of Japan mainly as a counter- 

to the United States. He had relied on America's 

to her Inert until his conquest of Europe 

he could begin his conquest of the New World 

South America. But his timetable had been inter- 

by the unexpected refusal of Great Britain to collapse 

to capitulate, and meanwhile the United States was 

uneasy. If the sleeping giant should awake to his 

too means must be found of diverting his 

from Europe. The solution was not Ideal because 

might attain positions of power from which it would 

be as difficult for Germany as for the United States after- 

to her. But this risk would have to be taken 

to avert a more immediate one. Had not Colin Ross, one o 

Haushofer's disciples, reported after touring America that 
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'^potentially, the United States is the world's poli- 

tical and economic power,, predestined to dominate the 
world once it pots it heart into it/* So the United States must 
be prevented from putting its heart into it. 

Japan had quite other designs but she was willing to fall 
in with those of Germany as long as it suited her and it 
obviously suited her very well. Therefore the pact 
and Hirohito, recalling * s the great instruction of oar Im- 
perial ancestors ... to transform the Universe one 
family," ordered the Japanese government a to with 
the two countries Germany and Italy, whose are 
identical with those of the Japanese Empire." He 
magnificent understatement, that "Indeed, it is ae unpre- 
cedented task to let all the countries of the world know 
respective places and to let the people live in peace*'; bat 
he desired his subjects, nevertheless, "to plan, far- 
sightedly deliberate and co-operate with each other, 
soul, in order to surmount the emergency, thereby contribut- 
ing to the destiny of the Empire coeval with heaven 
earth." 

The Japanese Empire, as events showed, had 
planning and farsightedly deliberating in 
of this heavenly command. These who have K. 

Haan's translation of Klnoaki Matsno's book, The Tirar- 
Power Alliance and & 17. S.-Japanfsc War, will have 
with what remarkable precision this 
officer forecast in 1940 the events of December* 1941, and 
after. He argued that Japan must the United States be- 
fore 1942, counseled an attack without warning, pre- 
dicted the faU of the Philippines Guam. He 
that the second stage of Japan's coasist la at- 

tacking Hawaii and occupying all ether Uaked is- 

lands in the Pacific, the Aleutians. 
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The strategy of the Axis thus becomes clear. The first step 
Germany, when she had obtained all she could 
by threats, overrun France, Belgium, and Holland, 

occupy Denmark and Norway. Britain would then 
probably sue for peace. If she resisted, her tiny air force would 
be and she would be invaded. Meanwhile, from 

surrounded her, submarines and long-range bomb- 
ers would at her lifeline of ships, without which she 

starve in two months. 

Hitler probably felt supremely confident from the first that 
he conquer Europe, although the speed with which 

France fell must have taken him by surprise. He knew that 
Germany's revolution was behind her, France had 
the struggle in a state of undeclared civil war. He 
felt he could count not only on feeble-mindedness 

but actual treachery. Though France 
Britain might put as many divisions in the field his 
would have twice the mobility and three times the fir- 
ing power. He knew this because while his generals had ap- 
proved and put into practice the theories of mobilized war- 
by those remarkable tank technicians, the 
French de Gaulle and the English General Fuller, these had 
without honor in their own armies. Hitler 
had to spend without stint on dive bombers, 

the America which invented them had allowed 
to fall into obsolescence and England preferred to ap- 
pease rather than to arm. He knew that his soldiers would 
more skillfully because they had been better trained, 
fanatically because they were fighting not only a world 
war but a world revolution, more ruthlessly because all ideas 
of pity had been conditioned out of them. Neither was he 
that the mastery of new tactics and weapons seldom 
ranaiiis in the same hands from one war to the next, for the 
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victors remain satisfied with their methods and their 
and do not improve them, while the losers are in a mind to 
search for something better. Being without a navy he 
not blinded to the supreme importance of air power. But 
most important of all. Hitler felt he could rely on the blind- 
ness of his opponents, the incapacity o their generals, the 
obtuseness of their statesmen and the complacency of 
citizens. 

Hider knew, as well as the economists of the 
who were so given to pointing the matter out as for 

complacency, that his material resources were far less 
those of his enemies. He was as little deterred by it as the 
stickup man who finds that his prey is carrying a 
dollars while he is carrying nothing but a gun. He knew 
that he had resources enough to fight a quick war 
if it succeeded he would gain enough to fight a one. He 
would not only gain materials and factories but to 

work in them. 

When American isolationists had pointed to the 
on a flat map and said that they were too for 

enemy to cross, Hitler had been taught by to 

study them on a globe. A chain is only as as its 

weakest link and an ocean is only as as its 

part. Look at the Pacific on a and you sec 

sixty miles of it separate the Alaska that Is Americans 
the Siberia that Japan intends to have. at the 

on a globe and you will note that Dakar, be- 

longs to France, and Natal, in Brazil, the is 

sixteen hundred miles broad. 

Look at the globe again and you will to see 

North and South America are or, if yon prefer, one 

large but very wasp-walsted island. is- 

land, almost it on the 
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to it where the bulge of Brazil projects Into the Atlantic, 
are the continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
Europe, Asia, Africa arc joined together into one huge 
mass. Australia is far to the south but linked to Asia by 
a chain of islands great and small 

To the north s cast, and west the four continents surround 

the twin Americas. Only directly south is there any exit and 

is nothing south but the South Pole. In a war between 

the four continents and the two, the four would have all the 

advantages. If the oceans were unsafe their 1,8505000,000 in- 

communicate with each other by land, and 

by the Mediterranean at Gibraltar, Europe and Africa 

safely reach each other by sea. The 275,000,000 in- 

of North and South America, however, would 

difficulty keeping touch with each other except by air, 

for there is no way of sealing the Caribbean against sub- 

as events have shown. 

If Germany, striking south, were to descend on India 
from the north and join forces with a Japanese attack through 
or from the sea, the consequences would be dis- 
astrous for us* Brown Shirt would obtain from Brown Man 
the rubber, tin, other mineral wealth of the Pacific 
the had denied him. The Axis powers would 

be richer in the resources of war than the United Nations. 
Furthermore, the United Nations would no longer be united, 
Russia would be completely cut off except by the un- 
certain Murmansk route. By contrast the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, the Indian and China oceans would all be Axis 
Our enemies would have water communications many 
of which could be absolutely safeguarded from attacks by 
our and all of which could enjoy the protection 

air power. More important, they would have 

to other by land while we would not. 
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The next act In the drama would certainly be an 
cither to cut the Atlantic sea lanes and thus starve 
Into submission or take her by all-out invasion. With Britain 
gone the last advanced base from which the United States 
could launch an offensive against the Axis would have disap- 
peared. Americans would then have to face their Axis 
enemies alone. 

Not very long ago there were some among us who 
to regard this situation as ideal. Only in such circumstances, 
they argued, should America fight. They would presumably 
face with calm America's position in a world 
dominated by the Axis. Their calm, however, would not be 
shared by our military and political leaders. It would be 
the Axis commanders, and not our own, who would 
forward to the outcome with pleasure on confidence. 

Part of the difficulty of defending the United States 
outside attack is that to be safe the United States must 
Canada and Latin America also. She can oa 

help from Canada but not necessarily on effective 
assistance from all the countries of Latin America. Some 
who might wish to fight a war of self-defense the 
In others some of the most influential of the popu- 

lation are Fascist-minded and therefore pro-Axis. to 

be remembered is that there are 7,500,000 Germans Ital- 
ians in Latin America, far more than there are North Amer- 
icans there. 

The Axis nations, in any case, have It cer- 

tain in the writings of their unitary the 

of General Haiishofer in his German Academy and is the 
words of Hitler himself, that they to at us 

through Latin America. They as the vulner- 

able part of the American 

If anything more were to Hitler's intentions 
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regarding South America clear it was supplied by his state- 
ment to his former follower Rauschnlng: "We shall create 
a new Germany there. We shall find everything we need 
there." A!! the materials were to be found In South Amer- 
ica, he said, for a revolution that would transform a corrupt 
half-breed Into a German dominion. 

From Dakar, on the shoulder of Africa, which they would 

control, the Nazis would be less than a third as far away 

the "bulge"" of Brazil as is the nearest United States port. 

From Lisbon in Portugal to Buenos Aires in Argentina is 

a shorter distance than that from New York to 

Aires. By sea or air, therefore, the Axis would be 

South America than we would. And communication 

between North and South America is by sea and air only. 

because for the Japanese it Is a shorter route, has 

favored Invasion of North America through the 

Aleutian and Alaska. Alaska Is only sixty miles 

the eastern shore of Siberia, which the Japanese plan 

to when they are ready. But It is separated from the 

States by a thousand-mile wilderness, through which 

the Highway was pushed in the summer of 1942 

in haste. Once established In Alaska the Japanese 

would be hard to drive out It has proved difficult 

to them In the Aleutians. But unless they could be 

driven out the whole west coast of North America would 

be in danger. 

A Invasion of the west coast would be timed to 

coincide with a German Invasion which might strike from 

the north, via Britain, Iceland, and Greenland, or from 

Brazil through the Caribbean. The Axis nations might 

to launch this as soon as Russia had been driven be- 

the Urals In the west aad out of Siberia in the East and 
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Britain had fallen. Or the Axis might prefer to wait con- 
solidate its conquest of Europe, Asia, and Africa and 
up its strength to an Irresistible peak. It could well afford to 
do this since time would ght cm its side. The of 

the three continents of the Old World, as has already 
demonstrated, far outmatch those of the Americas. It 
not take Nazi energy long to organize them once the 
populations of Europe had lost hope of deliverance. They 
would be told by Hitler that America had betrayed them, 
and would be invited to take revenge. 

The South American nations, on the other hand, be 

told that the Old World wished to resume its trade with 
them but that the United States was blocking the way. Since 
they sell most of their exports to Europe in normal and 
have suffered greatly from the loss of 
caused by the war, this might prove a powerful argument* 
Another is the fact that Spain is a pro-Axis all 

the South American countries but Brazil 

In order to defend itself the United States 
South America too. But this would require the 
ment of air and aaval bases along coasts, like 

Argentina have been no more to let us 

bases than Holland and were to let 

and British armies defend their territories at- 

tacked them and it was too late. If we on 

them we might have to fight for and 
more enemies. The United has the 

same difficulty in Sooth America that has the 

In Southern Ireland. The Axis, which Is to 

to conquer^ to rob, and to murder ad- 

vantage of the fact we arc not to do 

things. That is one of the why the 
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once America has been deprived of advance posts for an 
and thrown back upon the defensive, America will 
lose. 

This, therefore* was the Axis plan for world conquest. As 
late as 1941 It to many of us too lunatic to be worth 

more a laugh. Go back to 1923 whea Hitler, a prisoner 
in a German jail, was writing his Mein Kampf and hatch- 
lag the whole plan. How fantastic It all seemed then, and to 
more than to his Jailer s s the democratic gov- 

ruled Germany. But his jailers are dead 
or rotting in j?ul and the erstwhile jailbird rules 

the whole of Europe. Although we had checked him In 
North Africa his plan at the end of 1942 had been more than 
accomplished. Nowhere In the world does anyone laugh 
at It and in the world no one laughs at anything. 

What the actual position of the Axis after three years 
of war? The soldier in the camp and the civilian in factory 
or was to believe that we had already won. 

When Germany was stopped at Stalingrad and defeated in 
North Africa were freely laid that she would collapse 
year was out. Business men began to talk of 
plans. And yel when 1943 dawned more than half 
the been knocked out and the best the rest 

of us could say was that we were still In the ring and begin- 
to carry the fight at last to the enemy. The most efficient 
had still been that of the Russians, whom we had 
derided their machines were always breaking down. 

The bravest had been that of the Chinese, on whom we had 
down because they were yellow. The British had 
braYely near home but only feebly for their far-away 
Empire. Americans were chronicling the wonders of their 
production. Yet their airmen had been forced to fight in 
pursuit planes whose ceiling was about half that of their 
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Japanese opponents. American ships, for all the 
which they were being produced, were still al- 

most at the rate at which they were being launched. 

The advantage of natural resources, in which the 
racies had found such comfort, had already disappeared. The 
Japanese, in capturing Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands 
East Indies, had possessed themselves of all the oil in the 
Pacific and virtually all of the world's rubber tin. They 
had obtained rich stores of bauxite, and power 
plants to make aluminum with it. In Indo-Chiea, Thailand, 
and Burma they had rice for their ever-hungry millions. In 
Java they had found manganese and in and the 

Celebes iron ore. 

And how had Germany fared? After three years of war 
she found herself astride two-thirds of the of her 

dreams, with all the riches it contained. She controlled the 
Black Sea and had reached the Volga. She to 

Stalingrad as she had failed to take a year 

and had lost heavily in the attempt. She had 
reverses in North Africa, But she the of 

Europe in her grasp. And so remarkably she 
her economic situation that with her she 

the metallic essentials of war in her 

opponents. Compared with what 
the war the Axis now had four times as much 
times as much rubbcr s ive times as 
as much cotton, one and a as one 

and a quarter as mech coal, as oil, 

six times as much Iron ore, as 

three as nickel, one a as 

copper, two aad a as as 

zinc, as much tin, as 

and two and a as 
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But what Germany had obtained in raw materials was 
dwarfed by what she had gained in factories to convert them 
and in labor to be put to work in the factories. She had found 
Iron and plants in Belgium and France, electrochemical 
in Belgium, France, and Norway, textile factories in 
Holland and France, shipyards in France, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Norway, armament factories in France and 
Czechoslovakia, oil wells in Rumania. A working force 
than the total population of the United States was 

for her. 

Worse still, the Axis, instead of being blockaded by the 
Allies, was blockading them. Germany was now able to 
deny to them through her conquest of Europe important 
of manganese, beryllium, mercury, aluminum, 
cork, and iuorspar. Japan could withhold man- 
mica, tungsten, and chrome, graphite, quinine, 
opium, rubber, silk, tin, hemp, and kapok. Every one of 
is an essential war material The loss of them has 
caused grave dislocations, embarrassing improvisa- 
tions, and inadequate substitutions in America's war produc- 
program. As a result of the loss of rubber alone, cloud- 
dwelling isolationists suddenly found their cars on the 
Junkheap and themselves with their feet on the ground. To 
was a greater tragedy than the raping of Amer- 
in Manila, the torturing of American prisoners 
In H0ng~K0og and Tokio, the disemboweling of American 

on Bataajou 

Worst of all, the Axis was neutralizing American produc- 
tion not only by cutting off essential raw materials but by 
severing the communications of the United States with her 
China had already been isolated except by air. The 
Pacific route to Russia had been closed by the occupation of 
Kiska and Attu. The Atlantic lifeline was still unsevered. 
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but the Eastern coastal waters of the United 

still a happy hunting grauad for Adolf Hitler's 

Most sardonic of all comments on the Monroe Doctrine, the 

United States was cut off from safe sea communication with 

the Eastern coast of Sooth America, 

Thus Adolf Hitler, who had almost made his am- 

bition to fasten the Nazi octopus firmly to the of Ger- 
many's "living space," had already begum to 
that once secure there It could extend its to 

the New World. Germany from the first the 

advantage of operating on Interior lines 1% of 
from Inside Europe whereas Its enemies were fighting 
without. Cleverly exploiting this advantage by the 

great German air fleet against the British Navy in the 
terranean, Hitler had succeeded In the 

farther out; so that now the circle on the of 

their supply ships must operate the 

ern tip of Africa Instead of, as before, the 

terranean south of Europe. 

Japan had done much the same with the United 
By inducing Vichy France to over Indo-China and 

then by seizing the Philippines, 

Japan had cut the United States off from by 

air. By establishing her in the 

she had cut the direct northerly route the 

States and Russia. 

The only routes which remained to a 

route north of Europe to and a of 

Africa, up through the Persian Gulf, and to 

the Caspian Sea. Both of are 

oils. The northern one Is of 

airplanes the convoys It 

heavily punished. If sea to arc cut lie 
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only water communication between the United Nations will 
be the long South Pacific route to Australia and India, and 
the north Atlantic route between the United States and 
Britain. In the early winter of 1942-43 even the Atlantic route 
was none too safe. It had not been cut but its feeder line up 
the east coast o the United States was being savagely slashed 
at by German submarines. 

In other words, after three years of war the Axis nations, 
we had intended to blockade as in World War I, were 
blockading us. While we were building up huge 
armies, the Axis was sinking the ships that we would need 
to carry them. And the Axis still occupied most of the 
jumping-off places from which we could launch an invasion 
them. The Philippines were gone, China was out o 
except by air, and so was eastern Russia, Germany 
was still holding us off with her left while with her right she 
to knock out Russia. Japan was trading blows with us 
she consolidated her conquests in the South Pacific. 
The best we could say as a result of our successes in North 
Africa and the defeat o the German attempt to take Stalin- 
grad the Caucasus was that there was now no reason 
we should lose the war. We could have lost it after 
Diiiikerque if the Nazis had foEowed up their triumph in 
France by attacking England. We could have lost it after 
Pearl Harbor if the Japanese had been prepared to exploit 
the damage they inflicted on us there. But the question in 
1943 was not: "Will we lose this war ? w but "Can we win it?" 
For obviously the Nazis, even if things went badly with 
them in Africa, could fall back on the defensive in Europe, 
consolidate their gains there, permanently secure their food 
supply by developing the agricultural resources of South 
Russia aad hold out in their continental fortress for a negoti- 
ated peace* As long as they could control the lower Volga 
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they could deny Russia access to much of her oil supply. They 
had more than half of Russia's coal mines 
of her good farm land. They had demonstrated during the 
winter of 1941-42 that they could hold defensively with com- 
paratively light forces. 

These facts posed the question: Has the Axis too 

many guns, tanks and airplanes, too great a territorial ad- 
vantage,, too many factories and too many workers to 
work in them for us to win an all-out victory? 

The answer is that all these things added 
delay our triumph but could not possibly prevent It if we 
could match the will to win that our enemies 
from the first. Let us merely remind ourselves ten 
ago Germany was a beaten nation, and ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Americans had never even of Hitler. 

Twenty years ago Germany's fleet was at the of the 

sea and Germany's army consisted of 
only with riles and light artillery. Not a 
plane was left to her and the tanks with which her 
practiced were made of wood. 

If the Axis nations now have as many 
airplanes as we and arc using them it is 

were determined to have them. They be- 

cause of the thoughts they carry In their the 

in their hands are merely the product of 
They have been winning they are 

than we are and more single-minded. The 
according to the army orgaa Dentscht Wckr, **is 
possessed by the of war. He 

of anything else." They ao 

allies, finding for their ofi for 

civil wars under the of or 

those who to the in or 
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crude are traitors or only vain and stupid men. They have 
known from the very day they launched their gangster con- 
spiracy against a complacent world that It was all or nothing 
for them. They themselves have proclaimed and admitted 
that when this war ends it will be woe to the vanquished! 

Every German knows this but we don't. Out of this knowl- 
has born the iron will and unwavering purpose 

that have them so far. We need only match it to win. 

We are poorer than we were in the raw materials of war and 
we have pushed around. But we need only compare our 
condition with that of Germany in 1933 when Hitler began 
from scratch his campaign of conquest to see how incom- 
parably our task should be than Germany's. We still 
have strength enough and land enough and resources enough 
to defeat a dozen Hitlers on that basis. We need only a 
determination equal to Hitler's. We need only see this war 
as the great, all<oasuming task that faces America and every 
in it the biggest job she has ever tackled. 
Once conviction strikes home to our people we shall en- 
list the infectious enthusiasm and the creative imagination 
drove the Wrights into the air in the first crazy contrap- 
to be called an airplane, that put America on wheels, 
and nylon oa legs, that built Boulder Dam and licked the 
mosquito. 

As long as we have open sea lanes and an unconquered 
England we have on one side of the Atlantic the greatest 
in the world from which to equip an attacking force 
and on the other the best possible base from which to launch 
it Europe. As long as we have centers of armed re- 

sistance in Russia and in China we have allies who will tie 
ep part of the enemy's forces and who need only to be 
equipped and supplied by os to defeat them. While we are 
in the field as the agents of hope there will smolder in Europe 
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embers of revolution which only the wind of an in- 

vasion to set them aiamc. We arc facing bayonets but Hitler 
has to stand on them as well. 

We have been luckier than we deserved. We have had 
great strokes o fortune, victory in the Battle of Britain 
Hitler's first-year failure against Russia. IE the of 

Britain, Hitler was beaten by better British 
better British fighters inside them, under- 

standing of the use of pure air power. Hitler's failure to 
Great Britain gave the United States time to it pre- 

served Britain as a loaded pistol pointed at the of Ger- 

many. Hitler's failure in 1941 to reach Moscow 
and ourselves another year of grace and Germany 

of the blood of more than a million men. Not 
Harbor was enough to throw away all America 
gained in those two years. It was in of 

herself by a nation which still thought it the to 

choose between peace or war, but found it the 
which chose after alL But it was gained. 

It is true that for all our luck we baYC for 

negligence. It is because of it the to 

allies in China and Russia have cut. Bui all, 

need only be a challenge to oar The air is 

still opea and there can be few in 

found their belief on the exploits of or the 

sober record of the aviation magazines who the 

air will carry the cargo of the future. It is the is 

calling to America to this by it, We 

been waiting for the future to up to us we 

be hauling it in oa a line. the has 

always been the way of America in 

It has not our in tbis we not 

gicn to the war : as the Office of War 
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commented In the middle of 19423 we were then only "ankle- 
deep" In it. We had not gone in deeper because, hidden under 
our uniforms, we still had on some of our prized Isolationist 
lingerie, trimmed with liberal lace, and edged with intellec- 
tual pink and pacifist blue. And like the small, shrinking, 
stay-at-home nations from whom we borrowed this dainty 
mode!, we didn't want to get It wet. We wanted to wait like 
them until It was torn from us by naked force, exposing us to 
ridicule and shame. 

That was why, in the summer of 1942, the secretary of a 
Women's League for Peace and Freedom could write to a 
of national circulation protesting against the 
"sinister prowess** and "foul attitudes" of Squadron Leader 
Buzz Wagner, since lost In the Pacific. Buzz Wagner had 
downed so many Japanese planes that his brigadier-general 
him a "one-man air force,** Hence his "sinister prow- 
ess/' Turned instructor of green American fliers just landed 
In Australia, Buzz Wagner had told them: "You've got to 
gel in there and kill the Jap or hell kill you. Get it out of 
your minds iying warplancs is sport." This life-saving 
to young American boys who were going to have to 
on the longer-trained iiers of Nippon flying faster 
constituted Squadron Leader Wagner's "foul atti- 
tudes." 

The why American training was then less adequate 

American planes then less modern was that America 

listened too long to women In skirts and old women in 

trousers who believed that pacifism would bring peace and 

isolationism would preserve freedom. They were the 

in fact, why Buzz Wagner and his boys had to kill 

at all and still more why they have to be killed. That they 

now turn on their own young men, who had to fight 

America was attacked and fight at unfair odds be- 
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cause these wishful dreamers had insisted America 

should not prepare herself adequately for war, 
that every country harbors individuals with delu- 

sions. But that America in the midst of a war of survival 
could allow such things to be written or without an 
overwhelming outburst of public Indignation 
America was still shivering on the brink of war. 

But now that America has plunged In, who can set 
to her Journeying? Already her bombers 
across Canada and over the Behring Straits. this 

is ended they will be Bylng the Great Circle 
over the very top of the world and so will her 
carrying munitions to Russia and China. has 

ended there will be doughboys in Peking, the of the 

old China, and in Chungking, the of the There 

will be American sailors on all the 
will have landed on all their coasts. In Plymouth, 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed* in Paris, 
brought back the which the 

tion; in the country of Nineveh Tyre; in Egypt 
the shadow of the Sphinx; in the Holy la the 

Caucasus, cradle of the human race, 
made contact with the prime of 

and the civilization which they 
kind. 

The eagle, having takea the air and over the 

world, will have given up forever his be 

an ostrich. 



BOOK THREE 



WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 



Victory Is Indivisible 



WHAT arc we fighting for? 
Some Americans, but not many 5 say we arc fight- 
ing for the Four Freedoms. 

More Americans, but not most, say this is a war for democ- 
racy. 

Most Americans break in brusquely at to ay 

what we are fighting for is survival and it's we 
talking about anything else. 

The majority of Americans are right in we are 

fighting for survival. But they are wrong if they we arc 

not also fighting for democracy and the Four 
They arc wrong because these are partly we 

when we talk of survival and partly they are to It, 

We fight for survival, yes. But what do we by sur- 

vival? We do not mean our lives, for if we surrendered 
Germans and the Japanese would be quite to let 

all but teas of thousands of too sturdy in 

democracy live. We do not 

There arc some who could make more by out 

their country. And there are who 

poor to the Array, who still, God be are to 

fight. 

By our survival, therefore, we the survival not of life 

bat of what life worth while. is 
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makes life worth while. But happiness admits of as many 
definitions as there are Individuals. We have to find happi- 
acsSj which means we must have the right to "pursue" it. 
We must have the right, therefore, to live lives of our own 
choice in so far as fate makes that possible. What that means 
Is freedom, so we are fighting for freedom. The best means 
we have yet found to assure our freedom is the practice of 
democracy. Without democracy freedom to pursue our hap- 
piness tends to disappear so we are fighting for democracy 
too. 

Under the system our enemies would impose on us there 
would be no freedom to choose our way of life and there- 
fore, for men accustomed to freedom, no happiness. One of 
the forms of freedom which would disappear would be free- 
dom to choose our own government and change it, which is 
democracy. 

Therefore, I say it again, when we fight for survival we 
for democracy. Those who argued that you must fight 
for either one or the other had simply not thought the matter 
through. Survival to us includes democracy. 

"Very well,*' someone will urge at this stage, "but how 
the Four Freedoms? The Four Freedoms aren't meant 
for us: we have them already. Why should we now be ex- 
to thrust them down the throat of the world?" 

Some eminent Americans have asked this question. But, 
eminent or not, those who ask it have again failed to think 
the issue through. For of the Four Freedoms we have known 
only two, and even these are now Jeopardized in America 
because they were destroyed elsewhere in the world. They 
caa be secured in America, even if we win this war, only if 
they arc secured elsewhere in tfie world. 

What arc the Four Freedoms? Let us take President 
Roosevelt's definition of them: 
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"The first is freedom of speech and expression every- 
where In the world. 

"The second is freedom of every to 

In his own way everywhere In the world. 

a The third is freedom from want which, 
world terms, means economic understandings which 
secure to every nation a healthy life for its in- 

habitants everywhere in the world. 

"The fourth is freedom from fear which 
world terms, means a world-wide reduction of 
to such a point and in such a thorough no na- 

tion will be in a position to commit an act of ag- 

gression against any neighbor anywhere in the world.*** 

We have the first two of the four in 

and have had them a long time. They arc very Take 

freedom of speech. The man who is it is off 

than if he were dumb. If he is dumb he can his 

hands, proclaim the truth as he the truth. He caa 
it and leave it as a legacy for 

But if he has the of is its 

exercise in the expression of truth, in the 
die in him. Ten years of he 

like Gunn on Treasure 

may be wealth bat u the of 

which the of in 

pears below the of The Nazi i$ 

to "depoliticize** all but die top of the Her- 

renvd^. The be to dis- 

cussions to the less of 

they arc not the red of 

The ti> Ms 

has his cry. 

Unless you am you 
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know what your neighbor thinks. Some of us In any other 
circumstances cannot even tell what we think ourselves for 
speech Is one way of Inviting thought. "Denied the free ex- 
change of thought the people become helpless In the grip 
of their rulers. They become sheep, to be driven baaing out 
to feed, and back for shearing. With free speech go a free 
press, a free radio, and the right of free assembly. Censor 
and you have turned off the light of truth, the truth 
makes men free. Censor free speech and you have taken 
away the cracker barrel and substituted the feed bag. Have 
you ever looked into the blank faces of convicts fresh from 
prison, and watched them talk out of the corners of their 
mouths? That is what temporary denial of free speech does 
to a man. But the dictatorships will deny free speech perma- 
nently* for in a dictatorship politics Is the private property of 
the dictator. 

The of the Four Freedoms Is freedom of religion. 

That, like free speech, Is guaranteed by the American Con- 
stitution. Freedom to worship as a man sees fit has so long 
in the United States that most of us are Inclined to 
accept it as a natural right. Discrimination against Jews and 
Catholics in the United States, when it has occurred, has been 
oa weekdays rather than Sundays. It has been a matter of 
prejudice rather than a case of persecution. 

But in Nazi Germany religious life has been made difficult 
for the Catholic, and life of any kind for the Jew. Other 
have fared little better. If Hitler should win, Chris- 
tianity In general Is probably In for a far worse time In the 
German Reich than In Communist Russia. It Is true that 
one faction within the Nazi party would keep the name of 
Christianity after pruning It of peace and pity. But the other 
and more extreme wing would resurrect the dark mythology 
of Nordic paganism as a sort of Old Testament against which 
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to set the New Testament of Adolf Hitler. "The of 

the divinity of Christ is ridiculous unessential," de- 

clared the Nazi Minister of Religion, Hans Kcrrl. **A 
answer has arisen as to what Christ and Christianity 
mean: Adolf Hitler/* Hitler the Fuehrer* o whom his 
newspaper, the Vocltyscher Beobachtcr, 
"When his name is sounded* history is up, for 

he has gathered all German history in himself. He is the 
of Germany made flesh.** 

Saint Adolfj before whose ikon in the of 

many a lower middle-class German 
housewives burn candles and recite 
Kampf, is determined to go a step further Wil- 

hehn, who used to take God into his as a 

partner. The totalitarian god is a He not 

have strange above him. As he his 
RanschniHg: W A German Church, a 
is distortion. One is either a German or a Christian, You 
cannot be both.* 1 

We come to the third of the Four 

dom from want. In a the 

before us will be of the in 

tioa for their be It to 

say here now, for the first in the 

chinery of plenty exists. It not as 
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The means of turning them into the multifold requirements 

of civilized life into baseballs and Boulder Dams, into 

wrought iroa and wrist watches have now been built. We 

have added another twelve billions* worth of plant for the 

of this war which will be available for conversion 

afterward to civilian production. If we can devise a system 

of distribution as efficient as our production system we can 

provide every family in America with an income of at least 

a year. 

What is more, we need not achieve our prosperity at the 

of toiling black men in the hot heart of Africa or of 

sweating brown men on the rubber plantations of Java. We 

can afford to return them for their labor a share of the wealth 

that labor produces, which will make their lives longer and 

happier than they ever dreamed. Not only can we afford it 

but now we know that we cannot afford to do anything 

A little more of such fairness in the past and millions 

might be fighting for us who now, if they help at all, help 

the enemy. 

The less we exploit them for our economic purposes the 
less the enemy will be able to exploit them for his political 
ends. For the treaty, the most convincing argument, 
the subtle propaganda of all, may be summed up in the 
two words: fair treatment. It is also in the long run the best 
economics. The lessonrtrf purchasing power we have learned 
at home applies equally abroad: the higher the standard of 
living of who work for us the greater their ability to 

boy the we produce. The economic level of the Amer- 

ican Negro is poor enough, heaven knows. But if it were 
suddenly to return to the level of the Congo the result would 
be a disastrous slump in the American market for con- 
sumer goods. Some who have talked of "keeping the Negro 
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In his place* 1 would be to 

because he had dropped even lower. 

Freedom from fear: We have not had it le Amer- 

ica. We thought we had it but awakened to we had 

been living in a fool's paradise. Despite the Ku Klux Klan, 
we had all but abolished the fear of one American 
Americans would rap at his door in the of 
take him away to the whipping or the 
ness. But while that fear it was 

the oceans. In Italy and Germany Japan be- 

ing set upon in the street and dragged in the 

morning to be returned shamed and or as 

ashes in an urn. Over larger and larger of the 

freedom died, and fear, gibbering, fear, to 

reign in its place. By such no 

entrenched itself. Once entrenched it to the 

gospel of fear among its prospective 

Before businessmen it invoked the of 

and polled the wires and it It the 

peaceful-minded with the of 

once actually called on "who and 
desire the victory of the Idea'* to "the 

quest of the by Germany.**) If to the 

patriotic by predicting the of 
intervene. (Did not 
lea would be if she to the aid of 

Britain was aid?) It 

rumors of secret of of 

of a It 

the in of 
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towns, a 
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Heath the Nazi Juggernaut. It corrupted politicians and then 
threatened them with denunciations of their own venality. 
Everywhere it spread terror, the terror that walks by night 
and whispers by day. 

And now this fear that was bora in Europe has spread to 
America, the fear of sabotage, the fear of treachery, the fear 
of betrayal, the very natural fear of mothers for their sons, 
wives for their husbands, and sweethearts for their lovers. 
America will not know freedom from fear again until this 
war has been won. 

And so ends this review of the Four Freedoms. Does 
America enjoy them now? She does not because there are 
some we have never known and there are none which war 
not curtail. Can we be happy without them ? Few will 
argue that we can. But the point that must be driven home, 
for It is equally beyond argument, is that we cannot hope to 
enjoy freedoms at home unless we establish them every- 
where in the world. As Carl Schurz said : "If you want to 
be free, there is but one way: it is to guarantee an equally 
full measure of liberty to all your neighbors. There is no 
other." 

Does anyone controvert this? Then let him tell us how 
even Hitler could have convinced even the Germans that 
there was anything worth fighting about if freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion, freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear, had been enthroned and sustained in Europe 
by those who won the last war. To have done so would have 
an act of simple self-preservation for the democracies. 
Sunlight and water are the great physical cleansers. Truth 
liberty are the equivalent antiseptics of the mind. Totali- 
tarianism is a nightshade. Until the Four Freedoms prevail 
everywhere in the world we shall never be sure that some 
new dictator may not arise. The kck of any one of them any- 
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where is the lack of one of the vitamins the of 

democracy. It creates the conditions for 
ous cell-growth in the body of democracy which so 
spreads and, as we have seen, Is so quickly lethal. 

Democracies cannot live on equal terms with 
totalitarian nations. Democracies are to 

themselves. When armed they wear their in 
and cannot draw them without an act of Congress, 
racies by their nature cannot think or the 

long view. This Is true although is the 

longest view of all. But the totalitarian Is in a 

position to shoot from the pocket. It may in 
is eternally mobilized. Since Its very 
an act of aggression against its own is the 

law of Its nature. The airplane has 
Aggression has become a which the 

state can launch from clear skies. la a 
democracy must either forever regiment for or 

risk more Pearl Harbors, 

There are some who may up to this but 

will urge that in the very effort to we 

must lose it. This, in fact, of the 

often advanced going to war by 

America had a choke In the matter. And now the 
has come to America they to 

lag, conEscatory the of lie 

requisitioBiiig of the of 

we are a 

of a machine to a War 

ruling of 

and arbitration for 10 He "the 

we a at in de- 

fense of the our are for 
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on the seven seas." Union officials use the same sort of lan- 
guage when it Is pointed out to them that it is impossible to 
control prices without controlling wages too. "What is the 
use of fighting for democracy/' they ask, "when in the proc- 
ess we are asked to surrender it?" 

Such questions, when they are sincerely asked, are in- 
spired by a disinclination to think matters through. We 
agreed that we were fighting for survival, that survival 
meant the survival of our happiness, that this required free- 
dom to choose our way of life, and that democracy was the 
way we knew of assuring freedom. But democracy, after 
all. Is not the end but only a means to the end. If, during war, 
it proves to be temporarily an inefficient means then let us 
temporarily restrict it or suspend it. For if we win we can 
restore it but if we lose it is gone forever. As long as we keep 
the end in sight we need not worry about the means, pro- 
vided that the means are not dishonorable and are of our 
own choosing. If regimentation is necessary we may regi- 
ment ourselves with perfect consistency and confidence. For 
Is self -regimentation but self-discipline? 

We must always pay a price for freedom. Sometimes the 
price Is Iife 3 a price which brave men are paying today In 
many comers o the world. But always to earn freedom you 
must sacrifice some of it. The youth of Nazi Germany, for 
instance, are freer in some respects than ours. They have been 
liberated from the need of thinking for themselves. By ac- 
cepting the restraints of the state they have been freed from 
die necessity of restraining themselves. They are Peter Pans 
who will never grow up, no matter how much blood they 
drink. To the end of their lives they will remain cruel chil- 
dren, for their minds have been emasculated. 

As compensation they have been urged to let their bodies 
be fruitful. "It can become an exalted task, even outside of 
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wedlock, for German women girls to 
of children begotten by soldiers moving to the front/* That 
was the Christmas message of Hcinrlch Himmler, 
ambition seemed to be to combine In his own the 

function of public executioner and grisly of 

There arc times when if we arc not to the of 

others we must become the masters of ourselves. Only the 
self-disciplined man at such times can be free. What do 
wrecked men do In a when the arc 

and the land 5s far away? They of 

to ration out the food and water and to of 

at the oar. They do not fear that by so 
their taste for eating and drinking or for the 

ant practice of paddling their own arc 

ashore. The severest regimentation a 
is the draft of Into the army is su- 

preme and all do as they arc told. But did the 
free-willed Americans who were the Army in 

1917 and two years Its aey dis- 

position to march In column or the 

war was over? Did the 
service! to their or to 

There arc far too of 

lag between the form the the the 

practice of democracy. Democracy is a to the of 

our own We owe no of it to 

or even to us do not Its If we 

its be to de- 

mocracy. 

Democracy Is the of the It flic 

minority to a If arc 
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of belief. It is the very essence of rule by the people that men 
who hold fundamentally different views about such Impor- 
tant Issues as religion, politics, art, and morals should still 
be able to govern themselves. This implies, however, that 
they believe in democracy and are willing to unite for spe- 
cific programs of action. In other words, it is their obligation 
In emergencies to co-operate in measures which will ensure 
them the privilege of continuing to disagree when the emer- 
gencies are over. 

Democracy, therefore, has its obligations as well as its priv- 
ileges. The chief of them is that those who are let live must 
let live also. If a minority wish to use the privileges of de- 
mocracy to work against it then democracy owes them noth- 
ing. If in a war against anti-democratic forces a minority seek 
to impede our victory we are free to coerce them. Not to do 
so at such a critical juncture would be to allow the minority 
to coerce the majority, which would certainly be the very 
negation of democracy and would in the end betray it. 

Docs all this imply that if we win the war we must im- 
mediately impose democracy on the whole world? It does 
not. The Four Freedoms are freedom of speech and reli- 
gion, freedom from want and fear. But democracy is not 
only a matter of freedom to rule but ability to rule. It is the 
most difficult of all forms of government. To succeed, it re- 
quires long practice and a sturdy and well-informed citi- 
zenry whose most passionate desire is to pursue happiness 
and enjoy life and liberty together. We cannot thrust it on 
Immature peoples who are not yet ready for it. You cannot 
have complete democracy, for instance, in the kindergarten. 
But you can train youth and youthful nations to be increas- 
ingly capable o it. 

All we can do for democracy, therefore, is to restore it 
where it has been overthrown, provide the conditions which 
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will foster Its growth where It has not yet and 

erally to encourage every democratic 
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man people to surrender their souls in exchange for a world 
they still have to win? Whatever hope he may have for the 
future, die average German Is poorer in freedom and com- 
fort and security today than he was under the Weimar Re- 
public. And his future hope will also be disappointed. 

Spain had a revolution too and has a dictatorship. Spain 
is not in the war but before ever the war began Spain had 
begun to starve. Those very classes which overthrew the re- 
publican government of Spain were richer and safer under 
it than they arc now or ever will be. 

Hitlerism is largely founded on the belief that man is not 
a rational animal, that his thinking is ruled by his subcon- 
scious hopes and fears rather than by logic, and that it is 
therefore ridiculous to believe he is capable of ruling himself. 
There may be some truth in this premise. But the conclusion 
drawn from it is wrong. For your dictator is a man too, and 
just as given to wishful thinking, for all his intellect, as the 
man in the street. 

From a strictly logical standpoint the collective judgment 
of the people is often defective. But the judgment of the peo- 
ple concerns human beings and most human beings are not 
logical. Therefore the judgment of the people in the long 
run is sound because it is a sure indication of what is feasible. 
Social change and economic progress if left to their verdict 
will be slow. But they will not need to be cultivated in con- 
centration camps nor will the ground have to be prepared 
for them by world wars or the liquidation of whole social 
classes. 
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world safe for democracy^ experience was to prove that we 
had not even assured its future in the United States. 

So little did we do for it in the world as a whole that in 
less than a quarter of a century democracy was almost on 
its deathbed^ and the nations, including ourselves, which had 
professed it were in the greatest danger they had ever faced* 
We made then the dismaying discovery that we had not 
been the real victors of the first World War and that the 
spoils of victory had included neither permanent peace nor 
lasting liberty. The real victors, we found, had been an ob- 
scure triumvirate unrepresented at Versailles. Their names 
were Lenin, Hitler, and Mussolini, and what we had made 
the world ripe for was totalitarianism. Instead of building 
a world fit for heroes to live in, as an English statesman had 
predicted, we had produced a world in which only heroes 
could live at all and many found It easier to die. 

if we ask ourselves why our sacrifices and our efforts of a 
quarter-century ago should have borne such strange fruit we 
be forced to the conclusion that the convulsion of 
World War I, terrible as it seemed, was only a symptom and 
that although we dealt successfully with the symptom we 
failed to diagnose and conquer the disease. When we had 
allayed the paroxysm we had nothing better to prescribe 
than a return to normalcy. But the trouble was that the 
normalcy was not normal at all but merely the chronic as 
the acute form of the malady from which our world 
suffering. That malady was on the surface a struggle 
for markets and power. But it was the inability of capitalism 
to produce plenty or give full employment at home which 
gave rise to that struggle. Political democracy failed to solve 
its economic problems either nationally or internationally. 
The result was class struggle at home and finally war abroad. 

Because we had no clear perception of what was funda- 
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mentally at fault we went Into the last war a 
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anything better than the status quo. It needed only the turn 
of the tide in North Africa to give them the courage to say 
so. At a War Congress of businessmen In New York in 
December, President W. P. Witherow of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers said these pregnant words: "Person- 
ally I am not Interested in any other form of government or 
form of economy than our own. ... I am not making guns 
or tanks to win a "people's revolution.* I am making arma- 
ment to help our boys save America. I don't want any 'modi- 
fied* free enterprise or bill-of-rightless democracy. Immedi- 
ately after the war, government aid to war-torn countries Is 
a foregone conclusion. But not the rehabilitation of their 
economy or the reforming of their lives/' 

Mr. Witherow's gospel, of course, was pure isolationism. 
It was hard to understand how any American could be "not 
interested In any other form of government or form of 
economy than our own" after a World War which was the 
direct and inevitable result of the failure of the democracies 
to prevent the establishment In Italy and Germany of forms 
of government and economy designed to prepare for and to 
win just such a struggle. Is Mr. Witherow among those who 
refuse to believe even the Fascist leaders themselves when 
they proclaim that Fascism Is designed for world conquest? 
"I am making armament to help our boys save America.** 
Does man live by bread alone and are countries saved by 
armaments only? 

One wonders how many King Canutes there still are In 
the United States who think they can bid the waves of world 
revolution stop at the shores of America. Mr. Witherow Is 
obviously among them, since he concluded his pronounce- 
ment with a warning that If the American Government 
should undertake a share-the-wealth plan on an international 
baas "it may benefit those in foreign lands but only by the 
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Impoverishment of the American people." To win 
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will be great, for on that continent only the Communism 
of Russia will have proved Itself able to resist the Fascism of 
Germany and Italy. We will be naive if we try to think of 
such postwar developments in terms of the machinations 
of the Comintern. Let Russia co-operate with us as loyally as 
she may in the peace settlement and there is no reason to 
believe she will not the political and economic system which 
made it possible for her people to put forth such giant efforts 
will still have its magnetic attraction for disillusioned Fascists 
who are offered no better choice. That is in the very nature 
of things and neither Soviet Russia nor ourselves could pre- 
vent this ideological rivalry if we tried. 

Is there a system, somewhere between Communism and 
Fascism, which will better assure the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number in a world of shifting economic values ? 
Are Communism and Fascism natural antidotes and is there 
nothing between them? The Chamberlain government pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there was not and, as a result, 
nearly destroyed England, General Franco of Spain still be- 
lieves there is not and has reiterated his conviction. Not a 
in the United States, it is to be feared, secretly agree with 
him, 

If there is a system which will defeat Fascism and avert 
Communism it can only be Dynamic Democracy. Not less 
democracy but more of it, a democracy that works inter- 
nationally as well as nationally and ensures material plenty 
without sacrificing political freedom. A democracy which 
can offer security with freedom will satisfy the two most 
fundamental cravings of the human race. Its appeal will be 
irresistible for it will be unique. No other system can offer 
it or even aspires to it. 

That we need a new faith is undeniable for we are ob- 
viously at the end of an age. If our civilization had not 
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bogged down in a morass of doubt and disillusionment it 
would not have followed the totalitarian will-o'-the-wisp. 
And it is all the more necessary now that we are at war. 

Unless this war, like the last, is to be merely the beginning 
of a cycle of hatred, violence, and destruction, our cause must 

be high, holy, and clearly defined. Let those who sneer at 
Utopias cease to blind themselves with words and look in- 
stead at facts. Men have lost more by not fighting for ideals 
than by fighting for them. If President Wilson's fourteen 
points were too Utopian to accept how describe our situa- 
tion now? Could it have been any worse if we had accepted 
them? 

Of all the nations in this war only the Anglo-Saxon ones 
have not proclaimed their mission. Germany fights for a 
new world order, Japan for the liberation of Asia from white 
domination, China for a new China, Russia for Socialism. 

What does America stand for? What could America's 
mission be in this war? 

America stands for: 

(1) Democracy. She was the first great nation to give it 
a home and has practiced it without interruption ever since. 

(2) Diversity. She has welcomed and assimilated al races. 

(3) International charity. She has fed the starving and 
alleviated the effects of war and calamity all over the world. 

(4) Territorial nonacquisitiveness. She comes and sees but 
does not conquer. She was ready to free the Philippines. She 
has demonstrated that she is a good neighbor. 

(5) A missionary spirit which, in isolation, dissipated 
itself in irritating preachments to the rest of the world to be 
moral and pacific. 

(6) Enthusiasm for technological progress and a genius 
for providing plenty through mass production. 

This is an excellent list of assets, it must be admitted, for 
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a nation which obviously must play the chief part In world 
reconstruction after the war. No other nation is so well 
equipped. Russian aid would always bear an ideological 
taint: England Is slightly suspect because where she has gone 
she has so often stayed. Against these assets must be set only 
one heavy debit Item her traditional isolationism. Although 
proud of her democracy she has behaved as though it were 
not an article of export. Ready to admit all races to her own 
fold she has yet been unwilling to work with them else- 
where. That Isolationism is still strong In America today 
though It is disguising itself under different forms. Having 
refused to admit that there must be a war its apostles now 
refuse to admit that there must be a peace. 

But isolationism Is the worst possible psychological back- 
ground cither for a successful world war or a successful 
world peace. It Is negativism trying to be a national policy. 
It must be countered by a program which Is sincere, inspir- 
ing, constructive, and above all positive. That program, for 
America, can only be a rededication to a new and more uni- 
versal democracy, as the dynamic for a people's war and a 
people's revolution. The airplane has brought the war home 
to the people as no war has ever been brought home before. 
England was saved In 1940 as much by the gallant imper- 
turbability of the Cockney as by the daring of the Royal Air 
Force. Even without the airplane total war must always be 
a war of the people. It has been so in Russia, so In China. 
It cannot be waged unless the people, sensing that it is their 
war, make It theirs In their minds and hearts. That could 
not be said of the American people In 1942. 

It could not be said of steel manufacturers who, having 
falsified the need for expansion until It was too late to ex- 
pand, bootlegged steel to their civilian customers when steel 
was a bottleneck In war production. It could not be said of 
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some labor unions, wasting wartime in wildcat strikes and 
jurisdictional wrangles. Least of all could it be said of Con- 
gress with its tolerance of pressure groups and the scandalous 

refusal of the silver lobby to let silver be mobilized for war. 
America in 1942 was not conducting herself like a nation at 
war but like a battleground of selfish pressure groups. She 
was fighting a world war abroad and a series of guerrilla ac- 
tions at home. And no one could say with conviction even 
that this civil war was bloodless, for what hinders production 
behind the front lines must ultimately be paid in a total war 
with the lives of those who hold it. 

Even to secure general acceptance of the restraints which 
it must put upon the freedom of its people in war, a demo- 
cratic country needs to widen its democracy. It must con- 
vince its privileged classes that unless they are prepared to 
surrender some of their privileges they will lose all that 
once again Americans must hang together or hang separ- 
ately. It must secure the full co-operation of its workers and 
producers, without whom the resources necessary for totali- 
tarian war cannot be mobilized. To do this it must at least 
assure them that there will be no more Dust Bowls, no more 
armies of the unemployed, no more slums, no further denial 
of equal educational opportunity. By giving them a place 
in the direction of production like that for which the man- 
agement-labor committees of the War Production Board 
have tentatively pointed the way, it can tap the immense 
reservoirs of unused energy and talent which every society 
possesses. 

Political democracy can be firmly based only OB economic 
democracy. And economic democracy cannot remain merely 
a promise but must be put into practice Immediately for 
the winning of the war. The waging of total war cannot 
compromise with private interests. If monopoly wiH not en- 
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large its factories the nation must enlarge them. If farm 
blocs and union heads set up tollgatcs and dams across the 
stream of production they must be reminded sternly that 
they are sabotaging the people's war. If our social system has 
fitted only one draftee in three for the army the nation itself 
must take the nation's health in hand., since it is as important 
to qualify men to live as to die. 

Internationally as well as nationally, only the call for a 
people's war and a people's revolution will enlist the aid of 
those powerful forces against which totalitarianism has con- 
spired. For who are resisting the Axis in the conquered as 
well as the free countries? It is the common people. To 
whom, for instance, could we turn to rebuild the conquered 
countries after we had freed them? Would it be the Chau- 
tempSj the Daladiers ? the Bunau-Varillas or the Renaults in 
France, the Becks and the Ridz-Smiglys in Poland, or the 
Stoyadinovitches and the Prince Pauls in Yugoslavia? And 
what governments could we erect, and trust, in Germany 
or Italy? It would not be governments controlled by the 
Junkers or the industrialists or the army or by King Vic- 
tor Emanuel, but by those who survived the concentration 
camps into which the representatives of liberalism and labor 
were thrust by the dictators. It would be the representatives 
of the common people since we could have confidence in no 
others. 

If we are fighting this world war with the firm intention 
not to fight another then we will need to know, and know 
immediately, what sort of peace we are fighting for so that 
we may discuss it and agree upon it and proclaim it to the 
world. If we do not intend that this shall be a better world 
for the mass of mankind because we have fought and won, 
then we might just as well begin to mobilize our grandsons 
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for World War III, for It will come as inevitably as tomor- 
row's sun. 
This does not mean that we must begin immediately to 

draw maps of a reconstructed world, or blueprints either. 
None of us knows how the world will look when this war 
is over nor have we even much idea of how it will leave the 
United States. We do not know how long victory will take 
nor how it will come. We do not know whether it will be 
facilitated by bloody civil war in Germany or will require 
complete military conquest As we cannot foresee how long 
it will last we cannot say how thoroughly the war will have 
transformed our own institutions. They have already been 
transformed to a degree which the public does not appreci- 
ate, because the changes have come singly and have been 
regarded as only "for the duration/* What we need to know, 
therefore, is not the form of the peace but its character. 

We will need to know, first, how the peace will affect us 
here in America. Will it bring another boom and another 
slump as it did the last time? Shall we have jobs for our 
soldiers and markets for our farmers after guns and butter 
have won the war? We remember what happened after 
World War I. We remember that our men came back but 
our markets didn't. We remember that it didn't matter be- 
cause right here in America, without benefit of low tariffs 
or League of Nations or anything else but our own efforts, 
we constructed the best and biggest boom and the most 
gorgeous prosperity that ever put a chicken ie every pot 
and a car in every garage. It was the golden age of American 
capitalism* What matter if in Great Britain depression ruled, 
and here and there in the rest of Europe there were ominous 
crackings in the financial fabric! What matter that our bank- 
ers were almost forcing goal American dollars into the 
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exchequers of economically impossible Central European 
splinter-states which could never afford to pay even the in- 
terest of such loans? 

I was there at the time and I saw it done. And I heard 
American ministers like Nicholas Roosevelt vainly protest 
against such transactions, which were obviously going to 
help neither borrower nor lender. But such protests were 
not listened to. The bankers must know their business, 
mustn't they? Yes, of course Wilson was wrong about in- 
tervening in Europe and we were right but this was dif- 
ferent., this wasn't entanglement, this was business, this 
wouldn't have any political consequences. 

But it did. It helped to conceal from the peacemakers of 
Versailles the fiasco they had made of the peace. It helped 
to rearm Germany. It helped to produce the illusion of pros- 
perity. And then came the Great Depression, which was to 
prick the bubble of capitalist prosperity forever. Orthodox 
capitalism abdicated before that collapse. Everywhere finan- 
ciers and industrialists called on their governments for help. 
They did not understand their dilemma, but they were 
haunted by their fear that inability to give employment 
would lead not only to their own ruin but to Bolshevism 
after the Russian example. When they were given opportu- 
nity for self-government under the NRA, however, they 
knew nothing better to do with it than to use it as a price- 
fixing and production-restricting device. And when govern- 
ment spending had restored profits without restoring full 
employment the leaders of monopoly industry called loudly 
for a halt. Though businessmen had long ago parted with 
their lives ia Soviet Russia and their power and independ- 
ence nearly everywhere else in the world, the Bourbons of 
British and American capitalism showed that they had 
learned little and forgotten less. 
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As late as 1941 in the United States they were asking only 
to be let alone. On December 6 of that year, Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, chairman of General Motors, commented that re- 
couping of the economic losses of the war would depend in 
part on whether "political and economic policies will en- 
courage new enterprise, new methods, new inventions . . 
the restoration of confidence in the long-term prospects of 
business or a continuation of the panaceas and expedients 
of the 1930*5 in general." The comment next day of C. F. 
Hughes, business editor of the New York Times, was that 
"The picture that arises is one of 'normalcy* which followed 
the last war, when business and industry rode blithely to its 
rendezvous with disaster in 1929. Industry made all the rules 
and yet it found none to avert the plunge over the precipice. 
The hard task for manufacturers is to devise a plan which 
even the starry-eyed boys must agree will work. That plan 
cannot be satisfied with the trumpeting of 'free enterprise* 
by some who are thick in price fixing and marketing schemes 
nor by the old Let us alone* rules. It must meet issues 
squarely and competently." 

Meanwhile, both in the United States and Britain, mo- 
nopoly capitalism was revealing itself as a detriment to the 
prosecution of total war. Antitrust prosecutions indicated 
that some American industries making materials essential 
for defense had signed contracts which permitted Nazi Ger- 
many to dictate how much they should produce, to whom 
their product should be sold abroad, and even required Ger- 
man approval before the capacity of a plant could be en- 
larged. The manufacture of war pknes, according to the 
chairman of the Temporary Economic Commission, Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney, was seriously delayed by the coasequent 
shortage of aluminum, while Germany more than doubled 
her output of the metal in a year. Similar revelations were 
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made in connection with the production of magnesium, 
beryllium, and tungsten carbide. 

The record of English cartels was little or no better. Sir 
Richard Acland, Member of Parliament, was to announce in 
the British House of Commons: "It is in our interest to post- 
pone every postponable repair; it is in the Interests of the 
owners to get every repair done and have it charged up to the 
excess profits tax. It is in our Interest to work the good seams 
in the coal mines now; it is in the owners' interest to post- 
pone work on the good seams until after the war. It is In our 
interest to share trade secrets; It Is In the owners' Interest to 
preserve them. It Is In our interest to concentrate output in 
every factory on one or few products; It is in their interests 
to keep the factory flexible by making as many different prod- 
ucts as possible ... It is In our Interest that half-used ma- 
chines should be sent to factories where they would be fully 
used; it Is In the firms* interest to disguise the fact that the 
machines are half used. It is In our interest that skilled 
workers, when work falls off In one factory, should be sent 
to another factory; it is in the firms* Interests to hang on to 
skilled workers In case a good order should turn up/* 

The record indicated that In war the profit motive in 
capitalism, and particularly capitalism of the monopoly and 
the cartel, was failing to serve national interests. But there 
was also evidence to show that free enterprise, given pur- 
pose and direction, could work wonders. When freed by 
government action from Its preoccupation with profit and 
allowed to concentrate on Its essential task of production 
It demonstrated, both In Britain and the United States, how 
well it could produce. While Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, the 
policy-making chief of General Motors, was lamenting gov- 
ernment Intervention Lieutenant General Knudsen, its 
production genius, was helping the government smooth out 
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the knots in war output. Meanwhile, in the War Produc- 
tion Board, Donald Nelson, the former purchasing chief of 
Sears Roebuck, was purging his organization of "industro- 
crats" and replacing them with businessmen whose talent 
was sufficiently flexible to allow them to serve patriotism 
as well as profit. In Judge Patterson and James Forrestal the 
Army and Navy had obtained respectively from law and 
finance two able additions to government service. Will 
Davis was devoting to the cause of industrial relations as 
chairman of the War Labor Board the forensic talent which 
had earned him such high and profitable place at the bar. 
As Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Nelson Rocke- 
feller had become a bigger figure in the world than John D. 

The more flexible and functional members of the com- 
mercial and industrial worlds were demonstrating that they 
could serve the public interest as well as private enterprise. 
This was a heartening symptom for New Dealers who had 
urged that private enterprise could continue to fulfill a social 
function within a governmental framework and that only 
by so doing could it be preserved at all. I have met and talked 
with many New Dealers and found few who did not wish 
to preserve all the private enterprise conditions would per- 
mit. They demanded only that it be still private and still 
enterprising. They argued that trusts, cartels, and price-fixing 
trade associations were neither. 

The bane of capitalism, in peace or war, is monopoly. 
Because monopoly can seM at higher prices by producing 
its artificial scarcity it tends to sabotage production. Two 
remedies have been proposed for monopoly, antitrust prose- 
cutions and nationalization. The only thing to be said about 
trust-irasting is that for one reason or another it has not 
worked. Though trusts have been bust monopoly has con- 
tinued. In 1937, 1,294 corporations were making 62 per cent 
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of all corporate profits and the 248 largest got 40 per cent of 
this total. Nationalization might prove an effective remedy 
but that way lies the centralization of economic power in a 
government bureaucracy and eventual totalitarianism. 

A middle course ably advocated, among others, by Lewis 
Corey, is the transformation of monopoly industries into 
public "professional" corporations by giving their owners 
fixed interest bearing government securities in exchange for 
their stock. These corporations would be free of direct 
political control, being run by directorates on which manage- 
ment would be in the majority, labor and consumer organi- 
zations in a minority. Their prices would be fixed to assure 
maximum consumption and production, not maximum 
profits, since no profits could be retained above the level 
necessary to provide for replacement and expansion. Such 
corporations would compete with each other in a planned but 
democratic state in which other economic elements would 
be independent business enterprises, farmers, consumer and 
producer co-operatives, labor unions, and government. 

Many such blueprints of our future economic system are 
being worked on in Washington* notably by the National 
Resources Planning Board for whom it is in the line of of- 
ficial duty. To prepare a feasible plan and still more to se- 
cure public consent for it will not be easy. Democracy's 
trouble is that it must take the middle course. It cannot dis- 
card capitalism overnight as did Russia. That course leads 
to totalitarianism and to a cruder and more brutal exploita- 
tion than any inequality of economic power under capital- 
ism. Neither can it rob both businessman and working man 
of all independence in the interests of war and conquest as 
in Germany, since democracies want neither. Capitalism 
must be renovated where it has ceased to serve the public 
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Interest and fostered where the benefits of initiative and de- 
centralization are still apparent. And meanwhile freedom 
must be preserved. 

One of the difficulties of effecting economic change under 
a democracy is that it must commend Itself to all classes. 
Democracy, by its very nature, cannot invoke the dynamics 
of class war. Its economic programs cannot secure adoption 

on the basis of organized labor alone, since organized labor 
is not a majority anywhere. Especially in America they must 
have the support of the middle class, which is both the most 
numerous and the most useful. 

But although the democratization of economics in Amer- 
ica must proceed without benefit of class war, it is un- 
doubtedly being facilitated by international war. For a long 
time now American production has not bowed down before 
the fetiches of finance. It has not yet been freed from the 
profit motive, but profit has now taken second place to it. 
American industry having shown what it can produce in 
war when it has a mind to is not likely to be allowed to faU 
below that standard in peace. And if it does there are more 
than $8,000,000,000 worth of new government-built plants 
for the manufacture of aluminum and magnesium and sled 
and many other essentials of material plenty to fill the gap. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has proved an 
effective yardstick for private banking: Mr. Jesse Jones's 0ew 
factories will probably be used as a pacemaker in one way 
or another for private enterprise. 

The intentions of the Administration at least, seem to be 
clear. As Professor Alvin HL Hansen of the Federal Reserve 
Board expressed it: **A military victory for die democracies 
is not enough. If the victorious democracies muddle through 
another decade of economic frustration and mass imemploy- 
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ment we may expect social disintegration and another inter- 
national conflagration.** 

The capitalist-democratic state, In other words, must be- 
come the social-service state. Capitalism will then become 
one of the means, instead of the chief end, of democracy. 
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Plans for the Postwar World 



TpHE preceding chapter has dealt with the national 

X adjustments which will be necessary to enlist the total 
energies of the United Nations for total war and achieve a 
stable peace to follow. The argument was that before we 
could hope for international peace we must have national 
peace. The economic contradictions within states themselves 
must be solved at home, otherwise they would be solved 
abroad by war and conquest as Germany, Italy, and Japan 
are trying to solve them now. 

The argument, however, works both ways. Our way of 
life, despite the isolationists, can no longer survive nationally. 
It must secure itself internationally. If two world wars in a 
quarter of a century do not prove this, then nothing can 
prove anything. Just as the Great Slump demonstrated that 
we could no longer depend on the economy of scarcity* 
two Great Wars are demonstrating that we must not re- 
turn to the anarchy of nation states. The international 
problem is very like the national one. It is to reconcile the 
demand for national self-determination with the necessity 
for peaceful collaboration in the interests of all nations. It is 
individualism versus collectivism. There are individualists 
among states as among their citizens and the United States 
has been the most rugged individual of all. 

161 
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In the days when capitalism was still expanding and there- 
fore still working well, national individualism was possible 
within the frame of world trade, world migration and emi- 
gration and an international finance regulated by the gold 
standard. Goods, men, and money moved around the world 
with little restriction. Surplus capital was invested in un- 
developed countries which repaid it with their raw products, 
Those who benefited from the system proclaimed that it 
made for the best of all possible worlds. But the trouble was 
that not all countries benefited equally. To some it seemed 
that England, which for nearly a century was the hub of this 
world system, was benefiting most. Countries like Germany 
and the United States began to react against it with high 
tariffs. The fight for markets grew ever fiercer. Germany, 
which had been undercutting Great Britain in international 
trade, prepared to challenge her supremacy on the seas. On 
land she began to elbow her neighbors aside on her march to 
that "place in the sun" which was Kaiser Wilhelm's anticipa- 
tion of Hitler's "living space." An explosion became inevita- 
ble. Finally a youthful Serb, in whose wasted body fever and 
patriotism burned high, fired a shot at Serajevo straight 
through the heart of an Austrian archduke into the high-piled 
powder keg. 

When the echoes of that shot died away four and a half 
years later ten million men were dead and dead mostly in 
vain. For the job of reconstructing society after World War I 
was bungled by every class and country which attempted it. 
Soviet Russia made a revolution and installed Socialism but 
lost liberty in the process. Fascism could conceive of it only 
in terms of world conquest. Democracy made a mess of it be- 
cause it had become a Siamese twin of laissez-faire capital- 
ism. Laissez-faire capitalism was growing steadily more 
corporative and monopolistic, which meant that it was be- 
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coming old and rigid, that It was ceasing to grow, that it 

could no longer employ all its consumers and therefore could 
no longer sell all it produced. The vision of poverty in the 
midst of plenty and the spectacle of the rich growing richer 
while increasing numbers of the poor could not even get a 
job set up internal stresses that were bound to end in revolu- 
tion and war. Because there were vested interests in coal and 
steel and transportation and power and finance to be pro- 
tected, none of the states which entered the League of Na- 
tions could sacrifice enough sovereignty to avert war and 
revolution. Thus they could not disarm either politically, 
militarily or economically. Even as a political instrument of 
peace the League was a failure but perhaps its most signal 
failure was as a means of economic betterment. 

The League had, of course, been born under the aegis of 
the peace treaties, of which it has been aptly said that 
their makers were economically illiterate. As John Maynard 
Keynes proclaimed to ears that would not hear him, "The 
Treaty includes no provisions for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, nothing to make the defeated Empires into 
good neighbors, nothing to stabilize the new states of EuropCs 
nothing to reclaim Russia, nor does it promote in any way 
a compact of economic solidarity among the Allies them- 
selves." 

The world blundered along for a time, despite the peace 
treaties, until the Great Depression arrived. It was the depres- 
sion that administered not only the death blow to the League's 
efforts but made a democratic aad peaceful solution of the 
world's difficulties almost impossible as long as democracy 
continued to wear the straitjacket of orthodox capitalism. 
For capitalism knew no remedy for the slump but delation 
and high tariffs, quotas and exchange controls, and the use 
of government machinery to keep the people quiet until 
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artificial scarcity could again be created. As a result the 
record of democracy was marred in Britain by the dole and 
the Black Country, in the United States by the growth o 
monopoly, the spread of slums, the increase of youthful 
delinquency and unemployment. 

Even politically the League was doomed from the start. It 
might have functioned either as a straight power alliance de- 
signed to perpetuate the Treaty of Versailles, or a legislative 
body with power superior to the sovereignty of its member 
states so that in course of time it could have modified the 
mistakes of the dictated peace. As it was it tried to serve 
both ends and fell between the two stools of France's fear 
for her security and England's attempt to build up a new 
balance of power on the basis of a not-too-weakened Ger- 
many. Obviously, too, the war could have been prevented 
by the establishment of a system of collective security. But 
that would have necessitated a real alliance with Russia, 
which was difficult since neither the democracies nor the 
Soviet dictatorship trusted each other. It would also have 
required that the democracies democratize their economic 
and social as well as their political systems, so that these could 
stand comparison with Russian socialism on their own merits. 
The democracies would not then have felt that they must 
tolerate Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy as bulwarks against 
Bolshevism. The democracies had a bad conscience. England 
and the United States had used revolutionary propaganda 
during the later years of the first World War and had suc- 
ceeded with it somewhat too well to suit themselves, since 
they were not in a mood to practice fully what they had 
preached. 

This time we must mean everything we say* We have not 
said much as yet. Definite peace aims have still to be an- 
nounced by the United Nations. But some broad principles 
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to be followed In the pacification and reconstruction of the 
world have been Indicated in the Atlantic Charter signed by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, the Presi- 
dent's "Four Freedoms/' the "Master Agreements" signed 

by Britain, Russia, and some thirty-five other countries In 
return for Lend-Lease aid, and In speeches fay Vice-Presidcnt 

Wallace, Secretary Hull, and Mr. Sumner Welles. 

According to the eight articles of the Atlantic Charter the 
United States and Great Britain seek no aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or otherwise, from the war; desire to see no territorial 

changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned; respect the right of all peoples to 

choose the form of government under which they will live, 
and wish to see sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

will endeavor, with due respect to their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the trade and raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; will bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations In the economic field, with the object of sceuriBg 
for all improved labor standards, economic advancement, and 
social security; hope to see established a peace which will ai* 
ford to all nations the means of dwelling In safety within 
their own boundaries and which will assure that "all the 
men in all the lands may live out their Eves In freedom from 
fear and want'*; they believe that such a peace should enable 
all men to traverse the high seas and oceans without hin- 
drance; they believe that all nations must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force and that pending the establish- 
ment of a wider and permanent system of general security 
the disarmament of nations which threaten or may threateo 
aggression outside their frontiers Is essential. 
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The Master Agreements signed between the United States 
and thirty-seven other countries set forth the terms on which 
Load-Lease aid will be granted, reciprocated, and made good 
after the war. But they contain a seventh clause of important 
general application. This declares that the terms and con- 
ditions of Lend-Lease shall include provision for agreed ac- 
tion "directed to the expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods"; also "to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers." 

The speech delivered by Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
to the Free World Association on May 8, 1942, contained 
some pregnant statements. The Vice-President spoke of the 
war as an episode in what he described as "the people's revo- 
lution" which has been going on for 150 years. The democ- 
racies had failed in their job after World War I. They had 
not "built a peace treaty on the fundamental doctrine of the 
people's revolution." They had not striven wholeheartedly 
"to create a world where there could be freedom from want 
for all the peoples." The next peace must "mean a better 
standard of living for the common man, not merely in the 
United States and England but also in India, Russia, China, 
and Latin America not merely in the United Nations but 
also in Germany and Italy and Japan." There could be "no 
privileged peoples. We ourselves in the United States are no 
more a master race than the Nazis. And we cannot perpetu- 
ate economic warfare without planting the seeds of military 
warfare. We must use our power at the peace table to build 
an economic peace that is just, charitable, and enduring." 

Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, sounded a somewhat 
sterner note in his broadcast radio address on July 23, 1942. 
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Neutrals could not sit forever with their hands folded wait- 
ing for the belligerents to win the war and build Utopias for 

them to live in. Freedom must be understood, desired, and 
earned. Every nation would be given opportunity for salva- 
tion but its salvation was its own affair. To be truly free, 
men must have economic freedom and security as well Some 
international agency must be created which could keep peace 
among the nations by force if necessary. One of the institu- 
tions which must be established was an international court 
of justice. In the process of re-establishing order the United 
Nations must "exercise surveillance over aggressor nations 
until such time as the latter demonstrate their willingness 
and ability to live at peace with other nations. How long 
such surveillance will need to continue must depend upon 
the rapidity with which the peoples of Germany, Japan, 
Italy, and their satellites give convincing proof that they have 
repudiated and abandoned the monstrous philosophy of 
superior race and conquest by force and have embraced 
loyally the basic principles of peaceful processes.** There must 
be co-operative relief and rehabilitation by the victor nations 
during the period between armistice and final peace. 

This idea that a period of reconstruction should precede 
the writing of a peace treaty had already been put forward 
by Mr. Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of State, in Ms speech 
on Memorial Day, 1942. Mr. Welles had also made It clear 
that the United Nations would ^undertake the maintenance 
of an international police power in the years after the war 
to insure freedom from fear to peace-loving peoples until 
there is established that permanent system of general security 
promised by the Atlantic Charter." 

That the peace which would end World War II must take 
economic factors more into account than that which rendered 
the sacrifices of World War I useless was indicated by a 
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British statesman. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, on May 
29, 1942. "Social security," said Mr. Eden, "will be our policy 
abroad not less than at home ... We have learned a lesson 
in the interregnum between wars. We know that no escape 
can be found from the curse which has been lying on Europe 
except by creating and preserving economic health hi every 
country." 

From these charters, agreements, and declarations of 
British and American statesmen a postwar pattern emerges. 
There must be a cooling-off period between the end of the 
war and the final making of the peace during which the 
hungry must be fed and the world put back on its feet. 
"Some international agency which can by force if necessary 
keep peace among the nations," or in other words some sort 
of reconstructed League of Nations, must be created and 
with it an international court of justice. But these agencies 
for enduring peace must not be burdened with the task of 
disarming die Axis nations and polking the peace until it 
could be set on more permanent foundations. That responsi- 
bility has been assumed by the United States and Great 
Britain in association with the other United Nations. Since 
the Atlantic Charter favored measures "freely open to every 
nation" it gave little encouragement to such schemes as 
Clarence Suck's "Union Now" of the democracies or plans 
for a United States of Europe with an economic frontier 
against the rest of the world. The economic philosophy im- 
plicit in the Eight Points recalled the ideals of the first League 
of Nations free access to raw materials, nondiscrimmatory 
trade, international reconstruction loans, reduced arma- 
ments, higher labor standards^ and more social security. 

There were no specific commitments with regard to Euro- 
pean boundaries such as harassed the peacemakers of Ver- 
sailles, though the spirit of national self-determination 
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seemed to haunt the pledge to see "no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned" and the expressed desire to see "sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have bcea 
forcibly deprived o them.** A great step forward was the 
general agreement that the world's resources must be equita- 
bly distributed among all nations. That principle, firmly 
enunciated by Mr. Hull, was endorsed a day later in Britain 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, who foretold the end of the old **com- 
petitive struggle to win national monopolies." 

The long-term problem of peace is to regulate the political 
and economic relations of the nations with each other so as 
to remove the incentive of war. The short-term problem is 
to disarm and ultimately to re-educate our enemies so that 
they, too, may be able to play their part in a peaceful world, 
Concerning this the Atlantic Charter told Germans plainly 
that their government would be overthrown and their coun- 
try disarmed. But it also contained a pledge against the dis- 
memberment of the Reich which was elaborated by Mr. 
Churchill in a subsequent speech. 

Explaining the Atlantic Charter the British Prime Minister 
said: "The United States and Great Britain do not assume 
there will never be any more war again. On the contrary we 
intend to take ample precautions to prevent its renewal in 
any period we can foresee by disarming the guilty nations 
while remaining suitably protected ourselves. The second 
difference is this: That instead of trying to ruin German 
trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers and hindrances 
as was the mood of 1917, we have definitely adopted the view 
that it is not in the interests of the world and of our two 
countries that any large nation should be unprosperoos or 
shut off from the means of making a decent living for itself 
and its people by industry and enterprise/* 
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There are, of course, two schools o thought within all the 
United Nations about the treatment that should be meted 
out to Germany. In Great Britain the former head of the 
Foreign Office, Sir Robert Vansittart, has argued that a 
drastic cure which will require a generation to work out will 
be necessary for the regeneration of the "Brazen Horde" 
and has declared that "generations of us have never tasted 
real peace and never will taste it until the incubus is re- 
moved." In January, 1942, the governments of the German- 
occupied countries, meeting in London, decided that the 
United Nations should place among their principal war aims 
"the punishment through the channel of organized justice 
of those guilty and responsible for the crimes, whether they 
have ordered them, perpetrated them, or in any way partici- 
pated in them ... see to it that those guilty and responsible 
are sought for, handed over to justice, and judged; that the 
sentences pronounced are carried out. The position is quite 
clear in reference to the necessity for the summary punish- 
ment of those who made the war, who encouraged its terror- 
ist methods in the occupied countries, as well as those who 
committed the actual crimes and of the Quislings who 
aided and abetted the aggressors," Dr. Benes, president of 
Czechoslovakia, said: "Unless we make it clear that aggres- 
sive war will always involve punishment of the nation which 
provoked it and that civilized men simply will not accept 
any crude racial theories, or other Nazi theories about the 
'Herrenvolk,* I can see no hope for Europe or humanity." 

Here in the United States, too, there have been advocates 
of the dismemberment of Germany the setting-up, for in- 
stance, of a Rhineland Republic or a division along religious 
lines with Catholic Bavaria and Austria separated from the 
rest of the Reich. Others have advocated a Germany deprived 
of heavy industries so that it could never again make war. In 
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other wordsj Germany should have done to her some smai 
part o that which she has done unto others. 

As the casualty lists mount, as the people begla to realize 
the criminal character of the Nazi enemy and eyewitness ac- 
counts o his atrocities add themselves to the documented 
testimony that already exists, pressure for a peace of venge- 
ance will grow greater. That the Germans have richly de- 
served it none can question. No plea for pity would come 
well from those who have refused it not only to their enemies 
but even to innocent neutral nations, whose only fault was 
that they existed at all. It Is not because we owe anything to 
Germany that we should pause before visiting on her what 
she has visited on others, but only because of what we owe 
to ourselves. 

The trouble about all such solutions as dismemberment 
or deindustrialization is twofold : they are only halt-solutions 
which do not meet the real difficulty; to embrace them In ad- 
vance Is to put a weapon into the hands of Hitler and deprive 
ourselves of an opportunity to shorten the war by inviting 
revolt In Germany. For instance^ von RIbbentrop declared 
on December 23, 1941, that Nazi soldiers were fighting to 
prevent "a pitiless adversary from wiping out their women, 
their children, their country their whole people." Dr. Goeb- 
bels now tells his countrymen that if the United Nations suc- 
ceed in overcoming them "Germany will be destroy ed, ex- 
terminated, and extinguished. We cannot expect even a Ver- 
sailles. One school pleads for the dissolution of the unity of 
our defense system and our economic system, another for 
the regional decimation of our fabric of states, a third for 
birth control and reduction of our populations, and a fourth 
for sterilization of our entire population under sixty years,** 

If we make no distinction between the Gorman people 
and their leaders we leave them no course but to fight to the 
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last man. If we make such a distinction we invite them to 
overthrow their Nazi dictators and save themselves. It would 
not need final defeat of Hitler's armies to make such an in- 
vitation alluring; once the tide began to turn it would begin 
to appeal with overwhelming force to a people who ever 
since 1933 have had to forego butter for guns in the hope of 
some day having not only butter but jam everlasting. Once 
the hope of jam disappeared, the prospect of having butter 
again would become irresistible. For just such a contingency 
Herr Himmler has been building up in the Schutz Staffel 
an army within an army to be used to avert or at worst to 
win the civil war with which every dictatorship is threat- 
ened. 

As for punishment, we need not fear that Germany will 
this time escape it. A negotiated peace with a Nazi govern- 
ment is impossible: nothing will end this war except our 
invasion of Germany or a German civil war which brings 
resistance prematurely to an end. In either case a frightful 
vengeance is certain to be exacted on the Nazi oppressors by 
the Poles, the Russians, the Yugoslavs, and the Greeks who 
have suffered most from their hands. The Germans who 
have been colonized in their countries, or who have been 
transferred there from bombed-out cities in Western Ger- 
many as many already have been transferred, will probably 
never live to return to the Reich. In the very process of de- 
feat Germany will have been devastated and certainly, long 
before the war ends, the R.AJF. and the American Army Air 
Force will have left scarcely a city standing west of the 
Rhine. As for the Nazi leaders and their retinue of crooks 
and sadists, they must die. It might not be a bad idea, in 
fact, to compile now a list of Germans, Hungarians, Italians, 
Rumanians, and Japanese who are to be executed, along with 
the Quislings, and publish it. Whether they are murdered 
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by their own people or the duty of shooting them Is left to 

us is not Important. The Important thing is that the precedent 
should be established for all time that those who conspire 

against the world must depart from the world and that those 
who shed the blood of the Innocent and helpless must pay 
with their own. 

But you cannot Indict a nation or execute eighty million of 

Its inhabitants. Though we draw boundaries between them 
and set up puppet governments to rule over splinter-states, 

the German people will still be there, a very stubborn fact. 
Obviously the only thing we can do with them Is to try to 
render them harmless to the world's peace- In the long run, 
the only way to do that Is to reform them. To separate 
them Is only to give them a grievance and postpone a perma- 
nent solution. We may adjust the boundary lines of postwar 
Germany. We would do well, perhaps, to transfer the Ger- 
mans for good from East Prussia as the Poles desire. Having 
set us the example of an arbitrary transfer of their owa 
people from the Baltic states back Into the Reich and of the 
cruel uprooting of hundreds of thousands of Poles from 
incorporated Poland, the Germans cannot very well com- 
plain If we copy their policy but not their cruel method of 
executing It. 

Having assembled the Germans on strictly German ter- 
ritory we will have to see that a democratic government Is 
set up among them. Democracy was launched after the last 
war for the first time in Germany under the auspices of de- 
feat and national humiliation and used as a vehicle for the 
imposition of reparations. This time the practice of democ- 
racy must be made for Germany its only road to restoration 
to the society of nations. We can state In advance that she 
Is to be put on probation and draw up a timetable which will 
enable her to return by successive stages to a position of full 
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equality. But although meanwhile we may restrict her arma- 
ments we must not limit her opportunity to earn her own 
living. It will be long before she is liked or trusted; the 
name of everything German will stink in the world's nostrils 
for at least a generation. It would almost seem that this was 
Hitler's object. . . Otherwise Commissar Molotov would 
not have been able to record in his note of April 27, 19423 
that "The Hitlerite hangmen . . . kill children before the 
eyes of their parents, and adults before the eyes of children; 
they hunt people down; they kill them with grenades, ma- 
chine guns, and fire; they burn people alive and bury them 
alive; they pour water over them in freezing cold, turning 
them into pillars of ice; they mutilate corpses; they vent 
their fury on the living and the dead, turning them into a 
bloody pulp ... In the town of Novozybkov the occupa- 
tionists in one night put to death 380 families more than 
one thousand old people, women, and adolescents and 
buried dozens of children who were still half alive." 

But if we want the Germans to realize that it is crimes 
such as these that have set them apart from decent humanity 
we must treat them as a nation with absolute justice and 
objectivity as well as firmness. As Mr. Anthony Eden said 
in 1941, "a starving and bankrupt Germany in the midst of 
Europe would poison all of us who are her neighbors. That 
Is not sentiment. It is common sense." 

And how about Japan? In some respects it is likely to 
prove even a more difficult problem than Germany. The 
German people, although they repudiated Western civiliza- 
tion, were once a part of it and might conceivably return to it. 
But the Japanese mind has never worked like ours. It has 
dwelt for centuries in a wish-dream in which every Japanese 
saw himself as a semi-divine being ordained to rule over 
other peoples. Defeat will be a greater psychological shock to 
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Japan which has never known it than to a Germany more 

recently conditioned to a belief that it was the master race* 

Is there any basis in Japan for a regime of the people with 
which the Western world could negotiate? 

For a time between the signing of the Washington Nine 
Power Treaty in 1921 and the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931 to be exact it looked as if the Japanese masses 3 led by 

liberal and capitalist elements, might challenge the power of 
the army and substitute internal reform for its plan of im- 
perialist expansion. But after its successful occupation of 
Manchuria the army again gained the upper hand. It has 
succeeded in far greater measure than the Nazis achieved 
in Germany in enlisting the fanatical support of the Japanese 
people in its war on the Western world. But in the process 
of preparing and making war it has ruthlessly sacrificed their 
living standards, their liberties, and their lives. If such sacri- 
fices should be rewarded only with humiliation and defeat 
even the patient people of Nippon may turn on their military 
taskmasters and make an end to the feudal system they 
represent. The question which will then arise will be whether 
the revolution stops at the half-way stage of liberal-capitalism 
or makes the complete overturn to Communism. 

At all events Japan must be disarmed and for her "Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere" must be substituted * s J a pan 
for the Japanese." Her future would seem to depend chicly 
on her ability to co-operate with a renascent CMaa, Her 
dreams of an Asiatic empire will be eaded but a place wiM 
have to be made for her hundred millions in the Asiatic 
world. What that place wiH be will depend on the complete- 
ness of her conversion, but in any event she must come to 
terms with China. If she had been satisfied to exploit 
develop China and not insisted that she conquer it she could 
have obtained more from it than she has fay war. 
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It is not only our enemies who will present difficulties but 
also some of our friends. Great Britain will emerge from the 
war a bankrupt at least on paper. A valuable part of her 
Empire and most of her foreign investments have gone. 
Nearly all her export trade has been sacrificed in return for 
Lend-Lease help. Her former customers have had to get 
along without her goods. Her own dominions have not 
only done this but industrialized themselves at an extraor- 
dinary rate. What they have not been able to produce for 
themselves they have obtained from the United States. The 
end of the war will find Britain with a smaller merchant 
marine than the United States and with a large part of her 
once profitable world banking and insurance business gone. 

If the United States were to return to isolation after peace 
is signed and to the high tariff policies that would normally 
accompany it Britain might count herself among the losers 
of the war. Peace would find her with only one asset 
her needs. What those who would write her off as a bank- 
rupt forget is that her weakness in time of war becomes her 
strength in time of peace. She is the only great permanent 
food market left in a world with too much food. In the 
buyer's market that will come with peace she will be the 
principal buyer. Autarchy is as impossible for her as it is 
for Canada, Argentina, and Australia, which supply her 
with wheat and meat and wool. It is true she will find her- 
self lacking in gold, foreign exchange, and foreign invest- 
ments to pay for what she must import. She will find herself, 
in fact, in much the same position as Germany in 1933. 

Germany, too, had nothing but her needs and her prom- 
ises. With these, blocked exchange, and barter agreements, 
she rehabilitated her economy, built up her export trade, and 
enslaved the economies of the nations which supplied her. 
They did not always like what they received in exchange for 
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their food and their raw materials^ but they could not sell 
these elsewhere, so they grumbled but traded. What Ger- 
many did Britain could do if she had to. It would be hard on 
those producer countries with which she traded, it would not 
be best for her, it would be bad for world trade and world 
peace. 

These things are understood very well in Washington; 
not, it is true, by Congress, but certainly by the Administra- 
tion. The plans that are being made for the restoration of 
world trade include a place for Great Britain. In her "Master 
Agreement" with the United States under the Lend-Leasc 
Act Britain was required to pledge herself "to the eEmna- 
tion of all forms of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers." In this pledge there was an impEed promise 
for Great Britain. If the avenue of bilateral agreements and 
blocked exchanges is to be closed to her, the road to partici- 
pation in world trade must be kept open. It will be done by 
giving her manufacturers full opportunity to participate in 
the world's reconstruction, even if that has to be largely 
financed by the United States, and finally to take that place 
in the trade of a more prosperous world which Britain's in- 
dustrial and commercial genius can earn for her. This ulti- 
mate consummation may require more specialization by 
British industry, the production in steel and aluminum of 
the equivalent of Scotch whisky and EngEsh textiles. But 
the nation which produced Radar plane detectors and Sabre 
airplane engines should be capable of the effort. 

Russia has also signed a "Master Agreement** to promote 
world commerce. What our Russophobes fear, however, is 
not Russia's commercial competition but her propaganda 
and example. Some of them would refuse all co-operation 
with her because of Soviet hostility to religion, others because 
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the Soviets have dispossessed capitalism in their own coun- 
try and sought to undermine it everywhere else. But on 
neither ground can nonco-operation be justified. Since and 
because we have been her allies and granted her valuable 
material assistance in her heroic struggle Soviet Russia has 
relaxed her restriction of religious teaching. The more we 
co-operate with her the better chance religion will have in 
Russia. That should be sufficiently obvious. As for Soviet 
hostility to capitalism, it will never be restored in Russia, 
whatever we do. But if the real menace to free enterprise 
outside Russia is Soviet propaganda it should be safer under 
Stalin than under Lenin and Trotsky, since the policy of 
the Man of Steel has been to build up a nationalistic, Slavic, 
and imperialist Russia rather than to provoke a world revo- 
lution. Actually, as has been said before in these pages, what 
threatens our capitalist system is its own imperfections. Let 
it demonstrate its ability to give full employment and it will 
last forever. If it cannot do so nothing will save it in the 
long run. 

There is very little reason to believe that Russia need be a 
trouble to us after the war. More than half the dams and 
power plants and factories and other examples of engineer- 
ing skill she built up with such sacrifice over a period of 
twenty-five years will have been destroyed. She must per- 
form those heartbreaking labors all over again. If she is to 
take short cuts she can take them best with the help of the 
United States. She may well prefer to do so. This war has 
demonstrated the suicidal futility of the antidemocratic 
maneuverings of the Comintern. By helping to sabotage the 
French war effort it helped to destroy a bulwark against Hit- 
lerism and its denunciations of this war in Britain and the 
United States have in the last analysis impeded aid to Russia 
herself. Here in the United States, for instance, William Z. 
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Foster can scarcely think it worth while to recall to Stalin 

his pre-Pearl Harbor statement that "The present war is a 
cold-blooded massacre of the people with the object of pre- 
serving and increasing capitalist profits; a ruthless struggle 

between British and German imperialism for domination of 
the whole earth." 

What are the chances for an enduring peace? There is 
little doubt that the United States can have one if she waats 
it. The greatest danger to it is the possible recrudescence of 
American isolationism. One hears many pessimistic predic- 
tions of this in Washington: it is depressing, in fact, to find 
how many Americans have an entire lack of confidence in 
the good sense of America. Not long ago I heard a trusted 
adviser of President Roosevelt tell a prominent British parlia- 
mentarian that our new industries for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber and the smelting of Bolivian tin would un- 
doubtedly be given high protection after the war with 
many others. 

"That does not sound like a return to world trade,** said 
the Englishman. 

"It doesn't/' his informant agreed. 

"Well, if we have to fight for trade we are prepared to/* 
said the Englishman quietly, "but I must say it isn s t what I 
expected." 

It is not what Secretary Hull or Mr. Sum-ner Welles in the 
State Department expect. It is evident that they found their 
hopes for an orderly world largely on the perpetuation after 
peace has been signed of the wartime mechanisms through 
which world reconstruction will have been accomplished 
during the "cooling-oflP period that will intervene between 
peace and armistice. Postponement of the draft of permanent 
terms will thus have a double advantage. One is that peace 
will not be an ultimatum, drafted by vengeful hands aad 
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tendered to the enemy at the point of a sword. The other is 
that by the time peace comes to be written the nations will 
have become so used to producing for consumption and co- 
operating for profit that it will be far easier to go on than to 
go back. The international mechanism, it is hoped, will 
have been operating so long and so well that those who in 
the first flush of victory might have sought to re-erect the old 
national instruments will never think of scrapping it. The 
Lend-Lease apparatus by means of which the United States 
armed her allies and defended herself will become an instru- 
ment of American foreign policy and finally a carrier belt 
over which trade will move reciprocally around the world. 
When the time comes to write the peace it will be almost 
unnecessary because the machinery of peace will be set up 
and operating. 

That seems to be the plan and doubtless it is a good one. 
Doubtless, too, as time goes on the Administration will take 
Congress and the people more fully into its confidence. Un- 
less the needs of peace are fully explained, discussed, de- 
bated, and comprehended the danger of a second and more 
disastrous repudiation of the government's plans by the 
American people will exist. That would be a calamity of in- 
calculable magnitude. 
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Epilogue 



ONE bright morning in the late summer of 1945 or 
it may be 1946, for one summer looks very much 
like another when you spend your holidays at home John 

A. Citizen will leave his house for his office. He has 

this six mornings out of seven for most of the last twenty 
years. But this is different since it is the morning after the 
armistice which ended the second World War that the 
world and John A, have gone through together. 

John A. (the A is for Average) is still feeling happy and 
a little excited, and a little tired too because he stayed up last 
night drinking out the war and drinking in the peace. It 
had been a quiet sort of celebration, not much like the whoop- 
and-hurrah which, it seemed, had marked the end of World 
War I. John A. hadn't been here for that; he had in 

France instead and there, though the peace had come as a 
pleasure, it had come as a puzzle too. He remembered how 
he had looked at his friends, and they had looked at him 
and what they had been thinking was: "What's this going 
to be like?" And then somebody said: u Let*s ask the Sarge/* 
but for once the Sarge didn't know either. 

That's the way even the folks at home seem to be taking 
it this time, John A. reflects. They're saying: "This is whore 
we came in,** but they don't seem to know what we're going 
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out to. "I guess we had begun to think this war would last 
forever. Besides, it's changed everything why, America 
isn't the same at all and never will be." 

No, America is not the same. "Been too busy to notice it 
myself/* John A. thinks, "but I guess young John A. will, 
now that hell be coming home soon from the Army." Amer- 
ica doesn't even look the same. The boys will find it a lot 
shabbier-looking than when they left it. Houses that have 
not been painted for lack of paint and labor. Plain wooden 
palings replacing ornamental iron. Lawns as shaggy as the 
hair of the odd- job man who used to cut them back in the 
good old days when there were odd-job men. Tomatoes in- 
stead of tulips in the gardens. 

Yes, sir, America looks a little shabby and run-down. And 
the people in the houses and the streets look a little shabby 
too. The young war workers are the best dressed; they didn't 
own an extra suit till the war began so the ones they bought 
have lasted longer. But the white-collar class is in a bad way 
many of them still wearing those old-fashioned cuffs on 
their trousers. And there are the snobs, of course, with 
chamois patches on their elbows. You'd think America was 
a nation of paupers to look at them. But it isn't. America 
may be poor but Americans were never richer. They may 
be short of about fifty billion dollars* worth of automobiles 
and refrigerators and houses and radios, of new clothes and 
old wines, of help in the kitchen and holidays in Florida. But 
individually most of them are richer than they ever had been. 
What with the shutting down on installment buying and 
charge accounts they are out of debt as Americans have not 
been for a generation. 

And Americans have become investors. They have bought 
billions of war bonds whether they wanted to or not. And 
what with practically everybody paying taxes and owning 
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bonds they have become tax conscious and government con- 
scious and money conscious. That was what had held off 
inflation. This time everybody knew what it was and after 
a while everybody had a stake in sound money a fifty- 
billion-dollar stake, the figures showed. The farmers 
to like the idea of inflation because it meant higher prices* 
But now their prices are regulated by the government, so it 
doesn't make any difference. The farmers have security BOW, 
They are capitalists but capitalists with labor troubles. 
There aren't any more subsistence farmers eking out a liv- 
ing on marginal land. They have been moved to better 
and told to go ahead and produce. And the workers wdl, 
the proletariat may still be landless, but it wouldn't do any 
good, John A. thought with a smile, to tell than they 
nothing to lose but their bonds. 

There have been changes in America, and there 
changes in John A. too. He is older, of course, grayer. 
But he looks leaner too, and fitter. John A. has less 

these last five years but eaten better. He has been not 

only on a rationed but a rational diet. Less sugar 
and fat and red meat. More eggs and liver and fruit 
vegetables. John A. had read the other day where 
statistician calculated that the American people 
150,000 tons less than In 1940 and had taken nearly 
miles off its waistline. 

It hadn't only been the food. It had been the walking too. 
Five years ago John A. and millions of his kind would have 
greeted the morning son from the left front seat of a chariot 
weighing something more than a ton and a quarter and 
drawn by the power of more than a hundred horses* He 
would have urged this extravagantly heavy and high- 
powered equipage at an unnecessary speed through a stead- 
ily increasing traffic toward the center of town. At every red 
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light he would have striven to be the last to stop and the first 
to start. He would have honked slow drivers out of the way 
and glared at them as he forged past. He would have mur- 
mured at pedestrians and deeply if inwardly resented the 
imperious gestures of the blue-uniformed Olympians at busy 
crossroads. Finally he would have edged frontally into a 
parking space just in time to defeat the design of another 
driver to back into it, locked his car triumphantly, and di- 
rected his steps toward his office with the feeling that the 
day had started well. 

But for nearly two years now the chariot and all its horses 
have moldered impotently in John A's garage. John A. 
walks to the bus line now and on fine days he sometimes 
walks all the way to his office. Other John A.'s all over Amer- 
ica have been doing the same. When the fast walkers over- 
take the slow ones they don't shout at them to get over to 
the right nor do they try to beat each other to the green light 
at the street corners. They have returned to the customs and 
manners of an earlier age. They get more practice for their 
legs now on that morning walk and less for^their emotions. 
That the manners of pedestrians are better is, after all, not a 
matter for surprise since men have been learning to walk to- 
gether for thousands of years. And now, because of a Man 
on Horseback on the other side of the ocean, they have been 
learning it all over again in the cities. 

In the country, John A. has heard, farmers had counted 
themselves lucky when they could go back to their buggies. 
The rich and retired had been driving to the station in 
Toonerville trolleys, and rediscovering their neighbors. 
Americans had become regional again, and diverse and 
folksy. The country, John A. reflects, seems somehow to have 
more character. The process had been good for democracy 
too. All over the nation people had started forums and dis- 
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cussion clubs, and study groups under the aegis of the O.CJX 

They had been taking more interest in local government and 
getting better men elected to township councils. If the proc- 
ess had gone on a little longer, John A. thinks, they might 
have got a Congress worthy of the country. Still, Congress 
hadn't been as bad as it might have been. Nineteen forty- 
two hadn't made much improvement but 1944 certainly had, 
The Roosevelt haters had found other things to hate. You 
could generally tell a guy who had been one by hearing him 
say that what the country needed was a strong man a 
leader who would forget politics and put his foot down a 
dictator. That wasn't the way they talked in 1941 but then 
hell nobody talked now the way he used to then or could 
even remember what he said. 

John A. wonders whether and how soon he can get 
some synthetic tires for the, old bus and some spare parts. 
He guesses it will be a year or more before those interest- 
ing looking models with the aluminum bodies and the en- 
gines at the back will be on the market. And some say 
that instead of cars we will all be flying around the coun- 
try in helicopters. Perhaps he had better stick to the old bus 
and cash In some of his war bonds on a helicopter. The old 
bus would do for a while with a little fixing. John A. remem- 
bers how, when It had at last been borne in on him that his 
government meant what it said when it announced that it 
could spare no synthetic rubber, he had begun to show some 
of that solicitude for the welfare of his hundred horses that 
his grandfather two generations earEer had shown for his 
one. But then It had been a little too late. Every two thou- 
sand miles after that John A. had shifted his tires, left front 
to left rear, left rear to right front, right front to right rear, 
right rear to- spare but soon he had no spare. The 
ment had taken his one ewe spare from him. 
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For John A. was not a war worker. The industry which 
employed him manufactured women's underwear, and 
women's underwear had grown more brief and matter-of- 
fact like the women who wore it. The women themselves 
were a war industry now* They had not ceased to carry on 
their important function of making and servicing young 
America: far from it, as a rising birth rate demonstrated. 
But American women had had less time for diverting 
American men now that they had had to step from their 
beds into their overalls, add the activities of field and fac- 
tory to the labors of the home, and telescope the languors 
of the boudoir in the interests of national survival. 

The women have been good, John A. thinks, and it has 
probably been good for the women. It kept them from 
worrying too much about their sons and lovers scattered all 
over the world in odd corners that had never seen an Amer- 
ican before. That must have been how it was with American 
women on the frontier a hundred and fifty years ago. Strain 
and hard work and death waiting around the corner for 
your nearest and dearest but with little time to be worried 
and no time to be bored. There had been a lot of fuss and 
feathers and uniforms and badges about women's war work 
at first, but that had disappeared along with toilet waters, 
perfumes, and silk stockings. 

The women had shown what they could do when they 
had to* They had cleaned up in an hour houses they used to 
fuss over half a day and then gone into offices or factories 
or canteens or creches for a day's work. ("I suppose the fuss 
was mostly to impress us," reflects John A. philosophically, 
**and they dropped it when the war gave them better op- 
portunities.**) And they had become better homemakers; 
they had had to, with no servants to be had for love or 
money and food scarcer and dearer. A good deal less waste, 
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for instance. Why, look at Mrs. John A., storing root vege- 
tables in sand in the cellar and putting up tomatoes in glass 
and making soap out of lye and the kitchen grease that used 
to go down the sink. Women, according to Thorstein Vd> 
len, had served in America as examples of conspicuous con- 
sumption. Well, the war seemed to have changed them into 
conspicuous producers. 

Will they stay that way when the war is over, John A. 
wonders, or will they be satisfied to go back to being just 
plain wives and mothers? Probably a little of both, he 
thinks. It was one thing to put all the women to work in 
Soviet Russia, with a machine civilization to be built up and 
now having to be built up all over again. It was another 
thing in America, which had got that over with long ago 
and will now have ten million men coming back and look- 
ing for jobs and saying to the women in them, a Although 
we loved to use you we'd hate to see you stay.** On the whole 
the women, having shown that they could do men*$ work 
just about as well as men, will probably be glad to go back 
to the work they could do better. The unchanging tMag 
about women is their adaptability. They wlE probably go 
back to ruffles again on their clothes and their tempera^ 
ments. 

The real trouble would not be with the women but the 
children, John A. is afraid. The war hasn't ban good fix 
them. Their mothers had been too busy to have time for 
them and when their fathers came home they were too tired. 
The kids had done a great job colecting scrap, registering 
volunteers, running messages, and helping oat tare and 
there. But the older ones had been lured away from school 
into jobs where they suddenly found themselves earning 
bigger money than they would be able to get again for a 
long while. They had developed big Ideas aad big habits* 
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There had been less serious crime Involving youth, John A. 
had read, but more youthful delinquency. That was some- 
thing that would have to be corrected. 

It was perhaps a good thing that they had decided to take 
the 18 year olds into the Army. They had had time to teach 
them something about democracy; what it meant and how 
it wasn't just something you breathed, like the air, but some- 
thing that would grow rusty unless you put it to work. They 
had begun to teach it in the schools too, and high time, John 
A. thinks. About the duties and the responsibilities of free- 
dom, the preciousness and precariousness of our way of life, 
about how civilization wasn't just the movies, the radio, and 
a coke at the corner drugstore. 

John A. has read where some Congressman had intro- 
duced a bill for one year's compulsory labor for the nation 
for every boy and girl in the United States. Well, the idea 
might have been borrowed from Hitler, but It struck John 
A. as a damn' good one. Let J em spend a year together in 
their male and female C.C.C.'s doing jobs for the community 
that would never get done otherwise all classes and colors 
mixed up together like the paint on an artist's palette and 
you might end up with a picture of democracy that wouldn't 
fade. Now's the time to start it, John A. thinks. It will even 
things up for the boys in the Army. After all, they've had to 
spend three years doing the nation's work. It will take care 
of the youngsters who would be leaving school this year to 
look for jobs. All these ideas about how you've got to put 
purchasing power into the hands of everybody if you want 
to avoid slumps that's going to level out things socially too 
and we might as well pave the way for it. Yes sir, we've com- 
mitted ourselves to militant democracy now and we had 
better begin practicing it. If ever again a storm blows over 
America it won't find us this time with a crop of young parlor 
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pinks who were taught in school to believe that peace means 
pacifism, liberty means license, and the rights of man are to 
get something for nothing. 

I wouldn't talk this way if he hadn't come through It all 
right, John A. thinks, but thank God they took young John 
A. into the Army. It's taught him things I never could teach 
him, about what the world is like, and life, things you caa't 
say "Oh-ye-a-h?" to. Let me see, he's only just 21 and I know 
his mother thinks he's still the kid of iS she remembers. But 
his mother's in for a surprise, I guess. You can tell from his 
letters that the boy has found himself in this war. Well, that 
shouldn't surprise me; you can learn a lot about yourself 
when you've looked death in the eye a few times and found 
you didn't blink. When you come right down to It, you've 
got to know something about death to know anything 
life. After all, it's the beginning and the end. As long as 
you're fighting for something big there's no quicker way of 
getting a sense of values. And we were fighting for some- 
thing big this time, bigger than any individual, bigger than 
the nation even. We didn't know it for a while, but it was so, 

John A. is on the bus now, speeding to the office. In the 
lap of his neighbor, goggle-eyed type screams from a 
quivering front page how a paranoiac who once had threat- 
ened to pull the world down in ruins about him has com- 
promised by ascending in an elevator to his mountain re- 
treat and blowing himself and the mountainside to oblivion* 
A neighboring column is headed: CHINESE TROOPS IN 
FORMOSA: Tojo SAYS JAPAN WELL FIGHT TO THB Em Hk 
neighbor catches his eye and smiles. **ItH be a pleasure,*" 
he says. "But as for that other so and so w 

"Yes, it's too good for Mm/* John A. agrees, "That 
have been a pleasure too.* 9 

So it would have been. But the time will soon come, John 
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A. thinks, to stop thinking about our enemies and think 
about ourselves. Our enemies will have to lump it, now that 
we and not they have won. But we've got to like what's com- 
ing or well begin to think we might as well have lost. As 
for myself, give me my health and my boy home again and 
I can stand a lot. But things are certainly going to be dif- 
ferent. There are a lot of question marks. Will Washington 
ever shrink again, or New York grow? All those war fac- 
tories and new people in the West and South, those steel 
industries in Texas and the Far West, will they stay put, or 
will the East regain its empire? But it isn't only a ques- 
tion of geography. Business itself is different. Fifty thou- 
sand manufacturers closed up or gone to the wall since 1941. 
Why, when war started, thinks John A., there must have 
been nearly a thousand firms in our business alone and now 
ours is one of a hundred. 

And you've had that same conversion and concentration 
in dozens of other industries. Are they going to throw the 
field wide open again? Why, a lot of those other fellows 
have been out of business for years. They've retired, and sold 
their machinery or converted their plants, or liquidated 
them. And how about all the factories the government has 
built? Is the government going to run them? I see where 
the steel people are saying already that if it's so, the govern- 
ment had better get ready to take them over also. But some 
of the smaller people now, like the boss, for instance, they 
say they had far rather go on doing business the way they 
are at present, with security and with fixed prices and stabil- 
ized wages. I suppose they'll have to, for a long time any- 
way. It's obvious the government couldn't get out of business 
now if it tried. 

It certainly can't get from under until it sees us changed 
back to making things for ourselves, instead of for our 
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enemies. All those war bonds burning to be spent, and noth- 
ing to spend them on yet. All those people used to working 
every day, and to eating, and to having a job to work at. 
And then millions of soldiers, wanting their jobs back. Some- 
body's got to give them those jobs, or there'll be trouble. 
They are going to have them, in spite of hell and high water, 
and the women in them, and old men who say it can't be 
done, and labor unions. Yes, the labor unions. Suppose the 
labor unions try to keep them out? That would be just too 
bad for the unions, but I suppose it wouldn't be good for 
the rest of us either, not in the long run. We don't want to 
fight Fascism and then get it at home. 

I suppose we will keep some of the boys overseas for an- 
other year or so and well have a big standing army for a 
long time, certainly until long after the peace has been 
signed and that probably won't be for another three years 
anyway. That will help. But for the boys who come home 
we'll just have to have die jobs, or make them. And that isn't 
going to be easy. I just can't see private industry taking on 
the job, not for a long time anyway. Yes, I guess we will 
all be glad to keep the government in business for a while. 

Funny, John A. thinks, how many things we used to get 
purple-faced over come about so naturally and inevitably 
in a war that nobody even seems to notice them. And some- 
times you find that the very things you feared you get to 
like. Like the boss and government regulation. He used to 
get blood pressure over the very idea of it. And now he's 
forgotten that and says he likes it. 

What a lot of damn' silly things we used to shoot off our 
mouths over in this country anyway, thinks John A. Like 
Roosevelt being a dictator, and labor being in the driver's 
seat, and about how we started the war to keep the British 
in India. You had to rub your eyes and ask if the Japanese 
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hadn't started it after all. Well, I remember the French said 
they wouldn't die for Danzig and found they were dying 
for Hitler. It had got so when you heard a man start a sen- 
tence in this country by saying "I think " you knew with- 
out listening to him that it was going to be something he 
had never thought about at all, but something he wanted to 
think or more likely someone else wanted him to. 

Well, thinks John A., I shouldn't talk. I used to call my- 
self an isolationist till Pearl Harbor and think I was mak- 
ing sense, when all the time I might as well have been 
saying that I wanted the world to be flat so I was going to re- 
fuse to believe it was round. By God, when I think of all 
that foolishness I say our faces ought to be red for a hun- 
dred years. Yes, we were the Noble Red Men of America, 
who said we'd be all right as long as we stayed on our res- 
ervation. I guess our little brown brother did us a good turn 
at Pearl Harbor even if we are going to show our gratitude 
to him in peculiar ways. Nothing else would have done it 
There's nothing like a kick in the pants to jolt you out of 
dreamland. 

I hope we're going to stay awake now, John A. says to 
himself. I hope we Americans are going to be good, be- 
cause it's certainly up to us what the world is going to be 
like after this war. Why, there are Americans all over the 
map and they say some of them are going to stay there for 
another three or four years, making order and keeping it. 
They say they're not going to make the peace until the 
world has been cleaned up, and when you consider what a 
mess the world is in you realize they won't get that done in 
a hurry. They say that what with one thing and another 
about thirty million people have died in this waj> And that 
could be. We ourselves lost enough although the war never 
really got to us the way it did to other places. 
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There was that raid on New York by the ten 20O-ton 
Dornier bombers. That certainly did some damage. There 
were those shellings by the big submarines and the Japs 
landing in Alaska and South America and damaging the 
Panama Canal. And all that sabotage. But still you might 
say the enemy never put his foot on the soil o America 
proper not to stay, anyway. Yet we ourselves lost a million 
men. They died in France and Germany and Italy and 
Africa and China and Japan and a dozen other places too. 
Why, there isn't a neighbor who didn't lose somebody, even 
if it was only a cousin. It must have been like that in the 
Civil War; it certainly wasn't in the last one. 

It sounds a funny thing for me to say who was in it, he 
thinks, but perhaps if we had lost more in the first World 
War, we might have saved the lives of those million. We 
were talking about it last night. I admitted it took Pearl 
Harbor to knock sense into me. Joe Mueller said he had 
held out until that explosives plant near Chicago was blown 
up in '43. He said what got him was when he read that one 
of the men who did it was young Rudi Strassenmacher, the 
one who used to be in the Bund. He said he knew then 
Hitler was like the plague. He had begun to poison Amer- 
ica and you'd have to clean him out or the whole world 
would die of him. Joe said he suddenly realized the time 
had come for him to choose finally between his German 
blood and his American citizenship. America had given his 
father a home and a chance because America held that if a 
man wanted sincerely to be an American nothing else was 
very important. America was like a church, Joe said; you 
were a member of it if you believed in it. But Germany was 
founded on a superstition the superstition that nothing 
could save you but bloodthe blood in your veins and the 
blood you shed. 
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"From now on I'm an American," Joe had said, "without 
hesitations or hyphens/* 

There were tears in Joe's eyes when he said it, John A. 
remembered. We were all a little emotional, and no wonder. 
And because we felt that way we had been careful not to 
look at Fred Fish, who lost a boy on Bataan and another in 
Africa. But Fred had said in that quiet, steady way he has 
no matter how much he drinks and Fred who could blame 
him? had drunk more than most of us: "I suppose you 
boys are all wondering how I feel about it. You have a right 
to. After all I'm the man who used to say to everybody who 
would listen to me that everything would be all right if only 
we stayed out of this war and minded our own business. And 
I used to talk, God help me, about how it would be better 
for the world if we had a negotiated peace instead of a vic- 
tory. 

"I talked that way, boys," Fred had said, "because I was 
afraid. I was afraid for my sons but it wasn't only for my 
sons. I was afraid for myself. Because I knew if anything 
happened to them I couldn't escape my own responsibility 
for it. Because in the back of my mind I knew that nothing 
on God's earth could keep us out of this war once we had 
let it happen. And I had been one of those who were all for 
letting it happen. I want you to know, boys, that Fm not 
bitter. I'm not bitter even with myself. It's too late for that. 
But I'm puzzled. We call ourselves reasoning creatures. 
There isn't a man in the country now who doesn't see that 
we could never escape this war if we let it start. Not a man. 
The thing I would like to know, about myself and every- 
body else, is: Why couldn't we know it before? Why 
couldn't we see it when it might have been some use to us?" 

Nobody had been able to tell him. Yet we all know it 
now, John A. reflects, just as he said. It's hard to realize 
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there was a time when we didn't. You meet a lot who won't 
admit they ever thought anything else. Some of us kept go- 
ing for a while on how we must be fighting this war to make 
the world safe for Communism or to keep the British Em- 
pire together. But after the Russians got pushed back to the 
Volga and the Germans started bombing Britain again and 
the British took it until every third building in England was 
flat and yet the RAF kept pounding away until the Germans 
quit, that sort of talk kind of faded out. 

And yet, John A. thinks, we really never got down to 
what the war meant and realized it was our war, and that it 
didn't matter a damn what the British or the Russians got 
out of it as long as we won it, until our own casualties started 
to roll in. Queer. No country can learn anything from any 
other country, it seems. Let your allies suffer and sacrifice 
as much as they can and it means nothing. You've got to 
have your own heart broken. You see in the headlines that a 
million men have died in Russia and that afternoon at a 
cocktail party you agree with some fool who says this is an 
imperialist war. Then you see just one name on the casualty 
list the one you have been dreading to see, hoping not to 
see. And then, and only then, you know what you have been 
fighting for and then you know what you've lost that might 
have been saved. But you know it too late. 

Well, John A. thinks, I suppose the moral is that there, but 
for the grace of God, go I. We've come through the war, Jane 
and Junior and I. We have another chance. It will be nice 
to have young John A. back again: it will be good. America 
has come through. America put forth her strength and won, 
but, by God, it was no easy victory. We haven't yet made the 
same mistake twice in the same way: this time I guess we 
won't lose the peace. We've grown up in this war: It's made 
a nation of us: we are a mature people. We needed this jolt 
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as we needed the one we got in Lincoln's day. It taught us 
we didn't live by bread alone, or dollars. For a while we 
looked bad, but now, as then what was it he said? we 
didn't "meanly lose the last, best hope of earth." 

There has always been enormous strength in America, and 
now it's a quieter strength. We found out we didn't have all 
the answers, but we did have the answer to the biggest ques- 
tion of all. What was it somebody called the acceptable sac- 
rifice? "A humble and contrite heart." Yes, that's how we 
feel this time. America will go on to greater things, God 
bless her. America will finish the job. This time it will be 
for keeps. 



The United States has proved to the 
world that it can turn its machinery to 
the uses of war with dramatic speed; it 
has not yet shown how effectively it can 
turn its thinking to that end. It is with 
the hope of helping the soldier and those 
whom he defends to understand why he 
must fight, what he fights against, and 
particularly what he fights for, that this 
book has been written. 

Our enemies desired this war; we en- 
tered it with reluctance and foreboding. 
Our enemies know what they want; we 
have been uncertain and divided. Our 
enemies are fighting for something; we 
have been fighting against something. 
Our enemies have a will to win; we have 
yet to develop one. _ 

For these reasons, John MacCormac 
explores a number of new ways of look- 
ing at the present World War. It is, he 
suggests, really a continuation of the 
American Revolution on a world scale. 11 
we are fighting for our way of life, it is 
time we refreshed our knowledge of what 
that way means to us and what it can 
mean to others. 

There is little doubt, the author thinks, 
that we can win the war and the peace, if 
we learn how to get along with our allies 
and if we succeed in visualizing what it is 
we hope to gain from the victory. But we 
must fight for something better than the 
status quo, something better than aje- 
turn to isolation, something better than 
the purely negative desire not to be 
beaten. Victory and a peace that is more 
than a temporary truce demand of the 
United States a rededication to a new and 
more universal democracy. 
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